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“f ill ^he capital problem gave me a good deal of concern but in the end it worked 
out quite harmoniously.” * 1 So wrote the first Premier of Saskatchewan, the 
Hon. Walter Scott, to Senator T. 0. Davis of Prince Albert on May 30, 
1906, a week after the Provincial Government had closed the issue and ended 
a controversy which had kept the province in a state of excitement and suspense 
for months. The selection of Regina had seemed logical to Mr. Scott in January, 
1905 when, as member for West Assiniboia in the House of Commons, he was 
taking part in negotiations on the terms of autonomy to be granted to the 
North-West Territories. 2 Regina had been capital of the Territories since 1883. 3 
It was the largest city in the eastern half of the Territories and once the Laurier 
Government had decided on two provinces with the dividing line at the fourth 
meridian, there was not much doubt about Regina being the capital of Sask¬ 
atchewan. 4 To Mr. Scott the question at that time was very simple. “Nothing 
else was suggested than that Regina should be named.” 5 In the neighboring 
province of Alberta there was likely to be “one of the finest ‘scraps’ ever witnessed 
between Edmonton and Calgary” 6 over the capital. “Fortunately,” wrote Mr. 
Scott to Dr. D. Low of Regina on February 15, “the capital question seems to 
be looked upon as settled so far as concerns the eastern province.” 7 In a short 
time, however, Mr. Scott was to learn that he had underestimated the ambition 
and enterprise of Prince Albert, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 

In his speech on the bill to establish and provide for the government of 
Alberta, Sir Wilfrid Laurier referred briefly to the difficulty of selecting capitals 
for the two new provinces: 

As to the capital of the province of Saskatchewan, the difficulty is 
easily solved; it will be, as it is at present, Regina. But as to the capital 
of Alberta, the selection was not so easy . . . We have decided that we 
would not make any final selection, leaving the final selection to the 
province itself . . . We propose to make Edmonton the capital for the 
present. 8 


Note: This article is based on the following sources: The Walter Scott Papers in the Saskatchewan 
Archives Office, University of Saskatchewan, recently presented to the Archives by Miss Dorothy 
Scott of Winnipeg; also microfilm copies of newspapers in the Archives Office, and the file of 
the Saskatoon Phoenix in the Saskatoon Public Library. 

1 Scott Papers, General Correspondence. 

2 For an account of the autonomy negotiations see C. C. Lingard, Territorial Government in 
Canada (Toronto, 1946), chapter 10. 

3 On the recommendation of Governor Dewdney, Regina was made the seat of government by 
Order-in-Council of March 27, 1883. See A. Begg, History of the North-West (Toronto, 1895), 
vol. 3, p. 158. 

4 Scott Papers, Outgoing Letters, Scott to Senator T. O. Davis, February 3, 1905; ibid., Scott 
to James Wessels, January 30, 1905, p. 3; ibid., Scott to R. H. Williams, February 2, 1905. 

5 Ibid., Scott to Thomas Hutchinson, February 18, 1905. 

6 Ibid., Scott to Miss Edith M. Kerr, February 3, 1905. See also ibid., Scott to James Wessels, 
January 30, 1905, p. 3; ibid., Scott to R. H. Williams, February 2, 1905. 

7 Ibid., Scott to Dr. D. Low, February 15, 1905. 

8 House of Commons Debates, 1905, vol. 1, col. 1431. Sir Wilfrid introduced the Alberta bill on 
February 21st. 
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Mr. J. H. Lamont, the newly elected member for the federal constituency of 
Saskatchewan and a resident of Prince Albert, asked the Prime Minister if the 
bill to provide for the creation of Saskatchewan would fix the permanent capital 
at Regina. Sir Wilfrid replied: “No. It is provisional only, and subject to the 
will and determination of the legislature.” 9 Meanwhile the mayor of Moose Jaw 
and the editor of the Moose Jaw Times had telegraphed Mr. Scott to ask if the 
report was true that Regina had been named the permanent capital. They were 
told that the same course was being followed with Saskatchewan as with Alberta 
in every detail of the provincial establishment measures. 10 Regina therefore, 
was the temporary capital only. * 11 This answer satisfied the Moose Jaw Times 
and the Prince Albert Advocate for some weeks at least. 12 

Saskatoon, the youngest of the towns aspiring to be the capital, had discussed 
the matter while the autonomy bills were still in the committee stage. Mr. J. F. 
Cairns raised the question at the annual meeting of the Board of Trade in January, 
1905. Did Saskatoon have a claim to the capital and, if so, what was the town 
going to do about it? 13 The Saskatoon Phoenix was not inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of leaving the capital at Regina. On February 3 it said: 

Would it not be a woeful waste of public funds to remove the 
capital from Regina after so much has been expended on the public 
buildings already erected there? From a sentimental point of view also 
the capital should remain there. It may transpire later on that the new 
province can be more economically governed from some more central 
point. It will then be in order to moot a change. It is a matter of history 
that, as a rule, in America at least, the capital cities are not the com¬ 
mercial centres. So far as our own town is concerned we should prefer 
to see it become a commercial metropolis rather than a governmental 
one. 14 

This may have been the view also of Dr. J. H. C. Willoughby, the principal 
shareholder in the company which published the Phoenix, although Dr. Willoughby 
gave to Mr. J. H. Holmes, his young cousin, a free hand in the editorial policy 
of the paper. 16 As the new president of the Board of Trade, however, Dr. Willough¬ 
by was expected to take up the cause of the capital with enthusiasm. He decided 
to put in a claim for Saskatoon when he was in Ottawa with a delegation of 
business men to discuss a bridge proposition with Mr. Lamont, the federal 
member and the Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior. In Winnipeg, Dr. 
Willoughby told the Free Press on February 11 that he and his colleagues would 
watch developments in connection with the autonomy bill and guard, so far 
as they could, the interests of their district. “There’s no reason why Saskatoon 


9 Ibid., col. 1596. 

10 Scott Papers, Outgoing Letters, Scott to Mayor C. A. Holdsworth, February 28, 1905; ibid., 
Scott to Thomas Miller, February 28, 1905. 

11 See also Ibid., Scott to Miss Edith M. Kerr, February 3, 1905; ibid., Scott to Miss Annie B. 
Telfer, February 4, 1905, p. 2; ibid., Scott to C. W. Peterson, February 7, 1905. 

12 Moose Jaw Times, July 21, 1905, p. 2; Saskatoon Phoenix, March 17, 1905, p. 4, quoting the 
Prince Albert Advocate. 

13 Saskatoon Phoenix, January 27, 1905. Mr. Cairns was retiring from the office of president. 

14 Editorial on “Provincial Autonomy,” February 3, 1905, p. 6. The earlier spelling, Phenix, 
was changed to Phoenix in January, 1906. In this article the spelling, Phoenix, will be used. 

16 Interview with the author, May 20, 1952. Mr. Holmes was editor from October, 1904, to 
October, 1905. 
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should not be as good a site as any for the capital city,” added Dr. Willoughby. 16 
So the Saskatoon delegation was placed in the van of the “Mighty Hosts Ad¬ 
vancing” on Ottawa in a Phoenix cartoon on the capital question. 17 

On the way home the Saskatoon delegates talked freely about working for 
the capital. They made “some remarks which could be construed to mean that 
the redistribution was being fixed in a way to eventually give them the capital.” 18 
This alarmed both Senator W. D. Perley, a Conservative, and Mr. Levi Thomson, 
a leading Liberal of Wolseley. The Senator hurriedly wrote to Mr. Scott suggesting 
that the provincial constituencies should be arranged so as to leave the majority 
south of the Qu’Appelle river. Otherwise Regina might lose the capital. 18 Mr. 
Scott was not disturbed in the least by the rumors. This is shown in his letter 
to Mr. Thomson: 

So far as I can see myself there is no possible chance of such a 
redistribution being made as would give the north country power to 
pull the Saskatchewan capital away from its present location. Now, I 



Cartoon in Saskatoon Phoenix, March 3, 1905, dealing with the capital controversies in Saskatche¬ 
wan and Alberta, entitled “See the Mighty Hosts Advancing.” 


16 Quoted by ibid., February 17, 1905. 

17 Ibid., March 3, 1905. 

18 Scott Papers, Outgoing Letters, Scott to William Peterson, June 17, 1905. 

18 Ibid., Miscellaneous Correspondence, 1895 to August 31, 1905, W. D. Perley to Scott, March 
5, 1905. 
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am not a bit surprised by what you tell me respecting the idea of the 
Saskatoon people and at the same time I am not a bit alarmed. All the 
support they will be able to get in the new legislature for a proposition 
to remove the capital to Saskatoon will not stir the capital very far no 
matter how the redistribution may be made. 20 

Saskatoon and Moose Jaw continued to speculate about the choice of a 
permanent capital. The Moose Jaw Board of Trade mentioned Saskatoon as an 
ideal place for its location. This drew the following acknowledgment from the 
Phoenix: 


The citizens of Saskatoon are, of course, aware of the fact that 
there is every reason why our town should be chosen as the capital of 
the new Province of Saskatchewan. We have, however, through modesty 
felt disinclined to make the fact known to outsiders. It is therefore 
pleasing to note our claims to that distinction being advocated by out- 
siders . . .While Saskatoon would greatly prefer being a commercial 
metropolis there would be no objection offered to having the capital 
located here. In the meantime we have to thank the citizens of Moose 
Jaw for making the nomination. All that is now necessary is to have 
the nomination endorsed in the same unselfish way by a few of the 
constituencies along the main line of the C.P.R. 21 

The Moose Jaw Signal poked fun at Regina’s “little spell of ‘swelled head’.” 

There was no place on earth like Regina. It was going to be the 
greatest city west of Winnipeg. It was the capital of the new province 
of Saskatchewan . . . Those of us who have seen the autonomy bill can 
only find that Regina was named as the “temporary capital” which is 
quite different from the real thing. The vacant lands in the vicinity 
have been bought up by syndicates, and subdivided into lots, and people 
have been tramping over each other to buy them, make the first payment 
and double their money before the next payment became due. Banks 
no doubt helped the boom by advancing money on future prospects. 

But why go on? It is the same old story of Regina in its early days. 22 

In May the proposed schedule of constituencies was announced. Ten seats 
were to be established in the area of the old district of Saskatchewan in the 
north and fifteen in the former district of Assiniboia in the south. 23 Two of the 
Assiniboia seats, Saltcoats and Yorkton, had better railway connections with 
Saskatoon than with Regina and were likely to prefer Saskatoon as the capital. 
With Moose Jaw also working against Regina there was a possibility that the 
south would lose the capital. So reasoned some of the worried citizens of Regina. 
Mr. Scott, however, believed that such fears were “wholly groundless.” He had 
been concerned about the financial provisions of the bill and had not been paying 
attention to the matter of redistribution. He explained in a letter to Mr. A. 
Sheppard: 

As long as we were engaged in serious discussion of points in the auto- 
nomy problem, the settlement one way or another of which is going 
to affect the entire North-West population for all time to come, it 


20 Ibid., Outgoing Letters, Scott to Levi Thomson, March 9, 1905. 

21 Editorial on “Saskatoon as the Capital,” April 14, 1905, p. 4. 

22 Reprinted in the Saskatoon Phoenix, April 21, 1905, p. 10. 

23 The district of Saskatchewan was north of the fifty-second parallel of latitude and Assini¬ 
boia district was south of it. 
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did not appear'to'"me that’the question of seats in the first legislature, 
which is purely temporary and which can be entirely recast within three 
or four years, was a matter of any particular importance. . . Nevertheless, 
as a representative of a southern constituency, you may depend upon 
it that I shall not agree to any division which will not be fair all round. 24 

Events conspired to further inflame the imaginations of some of the citizens 
of Regina. Early in June the Hon. Clifford Sifton and a party including his 
father, the Hon. J. W. Sifton, and Mr. T. A. Burrows, M.P., his brother-in-law, 
spent a day in Saskatoon. They then went north to inspect the country to Prince 
Albert and south from there to Regina. The Sifton visit seemed to coincide with 
the arrival in Saskatoon of other influential Liberals: Senator Davis of Prince 
Albert, Mr. A. J. Adamson, M.P. for Humboldt, and Mr. B. Prince, M.L.A. for 
Battleford. According to the Phoenix report, though, the Siftons reached Saskatoon 
the day after the Senator had left for Winnipeg and the morning that Mr. 
Adamson continued his journey to the east from Rosthern. 25 On his return to 
Winnipeg Mr. J. W. Sifton was interviewed by the Free Press. After commenting 
on the progress and prosperity of Prince Albert and Saskatoon he observed: 
“The people of Saskatoon say they are going to make a big fight for the capital; 
and if they [can] join forces with Prince Albert they may succeed.” 26 

The reports which reached Regina about the Sifton visit to Saskatoon caused 
the alarmists to jump to the conclusion that a plot was being formed to take the 
coveted capital away from Regina. Mr. W. Peterson wrote to Mr. Scott: 

From quiet imformation I have had, I believe the situation to be 
serious. There is no doubt certain parties are deeply interested in 
making Saskatoon the capital and I am inclined to believe they have 
candidates ready for Yorkton and Saltcoats with that end in view, who 
will at the time for action support Saskatoon. I believe these parties are 
smooth enough to keep their moves and motives in the background 
and money will not count to attain that end. Humboldt and Rosthern 
will support Saskatoon. The people of Battleford and Prince Albert will 
not, but the selected candidate will . . . Our end of the province has 
been given, apparently, the balance of power. But with Moose Jaw 
against us and the other two where are we? . . . Certain people have 
large interests along the Canadian Northern and will play the game for 
all it is worth ... Saskatoon people and those interested will not hesitate 
to grease the palms of their friends from Yorkton and Saltcoats and 
twenty or twenty-five thousand will cut no figure. We must therefore 
get busy. 27 

Others in Regina shared the view that the situation was serious. Mayor 
H. W. Laird invited a number of citizens representing both political parties to 
a private meeting in his office to discuss developments. Ten persons attended 
the meeting: Messrs. H. W. Laird, P. McAra, J. F. L. Embury, W. Peterson, 
H. F. Mitton, R. J. Westgate, J. M. Young, J. W. Smith, James Balfour and 
J. F. Bole. “Everyone present,” so Mr. Scott was informed by Mr. Balfour, 
“was strongly of the opinion that no outside discussion of the matter should be 

24 Scott Papers, Outgoing Letters, Scott to Alex. Sheppard, May 27, 1905. 

25 Saskatoon Phoenix, June 2, 1905. 

26 Quoted by ibid., June 23, 1905. 

27 Scott Papers, Miscellaneous Correspondence, 1895 to August 31, 1905, Wm. Peterson to 
Scott, June 8, 1905. 
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had,” but wanted to send to Mr. Scott all the information that had come to 
the notice of the group. “Everyone also was agreed,” continued Mr. Balfour, 
“that you undoubtedly thought that the present arrangement of constituencies 
would protect our interests and that you yourself felt sure that Regina was 
certain to retain the capital. Everyone present expressed unbounded confidence 
in you.” 28 The situation regarding Saltcoats and Yorkton was discussed and 
the reports that Moose Jaw had an understanding with Saskatoon. It was said: 

There is also a rumor about Sifton having formed a Land Company 
and purchased a number of townsites on the C.N.R. He was at Saskatoon 
the other day with T. O. Davis and Dr. Willoughby afterwards told 
Mrs. Laird (mother of our Laird) that Sifton would help them to get the 
capital. Peterson (Billy) also seems to know that Ben Prince was to 
meet Sifton there and it might be surmised, providing these rumors are 
true, that it was to discuss above matters. T. O. Davis has certainly 
boasted and even offered to bet with Regina people that Saskatoon 
would be the capital and it is possible that he might be hatching a 
scheme to bring this about. 29 

Ways and means were considered of counteracting anything that might be 
done to injure the interests of Regina. The number of northern constituencies 
might be reduced; the goodwill of Moose Jaw might be cultivated by helping the 
city to get a member of its own in addition to the representative allowed for the 
district; and both political organizations might work for the location of a public 
institution in Moose J aw. As Mayor Laird was known to be a Conservative, the 
Liberals present at the meeting were suspicious of a plot at first but they were 
assured that Mr. Scott’s reply need not be laid before the Tories and they could 
see no harm in writing about the rumors current in Regina. 

In his answer Mr. Scott explained that the matter of redistribution was not 
yet settled and there was to be another caucus to discuss the Saskatchewan 
schedule. He stated emphatically: 

The Regina people may rest confident that their interests will not 
be sacrificed . . . Keeping everything in view the only plan that can be 
justified is one which will leave Regina’s position practically certain. 

You can depend upon it that no other plan will go through without a 
fight. 30 

In fact the plan was going to be revised, so Mr. Scott informed Mr. Peterson, 
in a way that would give the southern country “absolute power” with regard 
to location of the capital, even if Saltcoats and Yorkton should favor a more 
northerly town. 31 He doubted that Saskatoon had any real expectation of becoming 
the capital or that Moose Jaw would oppose Regina in the matter. “Some of the 
Moose Jaw people harbor jealousy of Regina,” he admitted, “but if a poll were 
taken as between Regina and Saskatoon for the capital you may depend upon 
it that Moose Jaw would stand for Regina.” 32 Finally, Mr. Scott cautioned his 
Regina friends to be exceedingly careful in their dealings with the Conservatives 

28 Ibid., Sundry Incoming Correspondence, 1905, James Balfour and J. F. Bole to Scott, June 
10, 1905. 

29 Ibid., p. 4. 

30 Ibid., Outgoing Letters, Scott to James Balfour, June 17, 1905. 

31 Ibid., Scott to Wm. Peterson, June 17, 1905. 

32 Ibid. 
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who, in spite of all their protestations, might use the matter for political ad- 
vantage. Some months later when Mayor Laird became the Opposition candidate 
for Regina in the first provincial election the Liberals had occasion to remember 
this warning. 

The schedule of constituencies was revised but only to the extent of cutting 
off one northern district and giving a seat to Moose Jaw City. “This will give 
sixteen seats to Assiniboia as against nine to Saskatchewan and should satisfy 
those nervous people at Regina,” so Mr. Scott wrote to the Hon. G. H. V. Bulyea. 33 
To his brother-imlaw, Mr. J. M. Young, Mr. Scott expressed the following 
opinion: 

... If the capital is moved from Regina, it will be the fault of the 
Regina people themselves ... If Saltcoats and Yorkton do side with 
the north, the House would stand fourteen to eleven. We could afford 
to lose another and still have the House stand thirteen to twelve. If this 
plan does not make the capital for Regina a certainty, then I fail to see 
how anything that could be done in the way of redistribution could 
make it a certainty. If we cannot depend upon the south seats, we 
certainly cannot depend on anything at all . . . 

I am still of opinion that the best thing the Regina people can do 
at present is to keep absolutely quiet on the capital question. Any talk 
that is indulged in there will certainly tend to arouse jealousies elsewhere. 

The time for the Regina people to act will be when the first legislature 
is in session and it seems to me that the worst possible thing that the 
Regina people can do just now is to indulge in talk based on the idea 
that we have a patent right on the capital. You and I certainly think 
that we have a superior right but the best way to enforce that right is 
not to say things which may arouse a sort of resentment elsewhere. In 
the legislature Regina will really have just one vote and will have to 
depend upon getting a dozen other votes. I can see at the present 
moment not the slightest reason for any disturbed feeling or excitement 
on the part of the Regina people on this question. 34 

Presumably the Regina Leader, Mr. Scott’s own newspaper, did not receive 
advice to keep quiet on the capital question before it became involved in a sharp 
controversy with the Saskatoon Phoenix. The Weyburn Herald started the debate 
by predicting a “very hot fight” over the capital. It noted editorially that 

At first it was supposed that Regina would be without any pretentious 
rival, but Saskatoon has been making a quiet canvass and with the 
present redistribution and with the jealousy of Moose Jaw, its rival, 
the chances of the town on the Saskatchewan are much brighter. The 
loss of the capital would be a fatal blow to Regina. A fair redistribution 
would have made the chances of that city solid, but now the question 
is much in doubt. The only thing that will prevent the loss of the capital 
to Regina is the jealousy of Battleford and Prince Albert of the town 
of Saskatoon. 35 

Saskatoon retorted that there had been no quiet canvass. The Phoenix said: 


33 Ibid., Scott to Honorable G. H. V. Bulyea, June 20, 1905. See also ibid., Scott to Henry F. 
Mitton, June 20, 1905. 

34 Ibid., Scott to J. M. Young, July 14, 1905. 

35 Quoted by the Saskatoon Phoenix, June 30, 1905, p. 5. 
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... As yet Saskatoon has done nothing to present her just claims 
for capital honors. These claims are being pointed out by outsiders 
and this fact goes to strengthen our position in the matter. What little 
Saskatoon has done has been open and above board. 

This is not a petty question of rivalry between two towns. It is a 
matter directly affecting the destiny of the West for all time . . . Saska- 
toon has all the advantages. It is centrally situated in the heart of the 
wheat belt, . . . the very hub of the new province. It has unlimited 
water supply, . . . natural sewerage, ... an admirable townsite with 
plenty of room for growth; it is the natural market centre of the middle 
West and eventually will be the wholesaler’s depot .... Its railway 
facilities are apparent to all ... . As for climate we are already famous. 
Our winters are milder than Regina’s or Winnipeg’s; storms are scarcely 
ever known, passing on all sides of this sheltered smiling valley .... 

What has Regina to offer? It is the coldest point known in Western 
Canada, lying in an unhealthy depression whose mud is proverbial. The 
Government have always disliked the capital location there. They have 
no buildings there. Regina is not a railway divisional point; it is not 
in the wheat belt; it has no water facilities; no natural sewerage; it is 
adjacent to the sparsely settled alkali lands of Assiniboia, and is not 
centrally situated, but at one corner of the new province near the 
frontier. 86 

The Leader replied tartly: “Stick to the facts.” 

. . . We would point out that Regina’s climate compares very favorably 
with any other place in the West; that so far from being an unhealthy 
place the records of the civic health department for the past year show 
a most satisfactory bill of health which may well be the envy of other 
cities. Yes, there is mud at Regina when it rains but so is there everywhere 
and it is that same mud at Regina which yields such abundant crops 
of wheat. If the Phoenix will look up the government crop reports it 
will learn whether Regina is in the wheat belt or not. Regina is not at 
present a railway divisional point but it is something much more 
important, that is a railway centre. Ten passenger trains arrive or 
depart from Regina each and every day except Sundays, as against 
two daily trains at Saskatoon, even if it is a branch line divisional 
point. So far from Regina having no water facilities, this city has today 
the finest water supply and system in Western Canada . . . What the 
Phoenix falsely styles “the sparsely settled alkali lands of Assiniboia” 
are the finest wheat lands in the North-West and contain today the 
most populous and most well-to-do districts in this country. It is true 
there are no permanent government offices here but the Phoenix knows, 
or ought to know, that is due to the peculiar financial conditions under 
which the Territories existed and not because of any defect at Regina. 
The Phoenix may be well informed when it states “the Government 
have always disliked Regina” but such information is strangely at 
variance with expressions which have fallen from the lips of North-West 
ministers. Between Regina and the frontier there lies a great stretch 
of the most fertile lands in the West, and between here and the boundary 
there lies the major portion of no less than ten of the twenty-five local 
constituencies which comprise the new province. 37 


36 Ibid. 

37 July 5, 1905, p. 4. See the comment of the Calgary Herald reprinted in the Saskatoon Phoenix, 
July 14, 1905. 
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After this caustic answer the Leader refrained from comment on the capital 
question. It kept its readers informed of the views of other towns by reprinting 
articles which appeared in the rival press. The other newspapers in Regina 
remained silent on the subject. “There is little evidence,” concluded the Phoenix 
six months later, “that Regina has wakened from its dream of secure possession. 38 

Saskatoon business men were quick to see opportunities to further the interests 
of their town. They learned that, due to delay in passing the autonomy bills, 
Regina had to postpone the celebration planned in honor of the new province. 
Consequently the delegates of Territorial Boards of Trade then meeting in 
convention in Regina would be travelling homeward during the Dominion Day 
weekend. The Saskatoon Board of Trade decided to invite these delegates and 
the members of the Territorial Government to visit Saskatoon. They provided 
a special train for the convenience of their guests and arranged a banquet and 
other entertainment for them. Forty persons accepted the invitation; they in- 
eluded representatives of the Government, the press, and the business men of 
nineteen towns. The majority of the visitors had not seen Saskatoon previously 
and were much impressed by its picturesque site and “phenomenal growth.” 39 

The banquet was a great success. The catering was done in a style worthy 
of a fashionable gathering in the east. The toast list was long and the speakers 
were well received. Several of the visitors touched upon the topic that was 
uppermost in the minds of all. 40 Premier Haultain drew loud applause for his 
jesting remark that, although he had not brought the capital in his pocket, he 
believed that Saskatoon would be “a capital point for a capital.” Ex-Chief Justice 
T. H. McGuire declared that Prince Albert was not jealous of Saskatoon’s 
prosperity and added, “Whether it is Saskatoon or Battleford or Dundurn for 
the capital we shall gladly support you.” His promise was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Mr. O. B. Fish thought that his own city, Moose Jaw, would be an 
ideal location for the capital. “But if it could not be for them he hoped Saskatoon 
would come next.” Mayor Abbott of Maple Creek said that the capital should 
be established at the central point of the province. He was cheered when he said 
that Maple Creek would probably help Saskatoon to become the new capital. 
The only sour note in the evening’s proceedings was struck by the president of 
the Regina Board of Trade. After denouncing the speakers who had mentioned 
the matter, Mr. Mitton accused Saskatoon of trying to steal the capital and 
with it the source of livelihood of a neighboring city. Saskatoon was likely to be 
a huge commercial metropolis and did not need to be the seat of government, 
too. Despite this jarring incident it was considered that “Everything went off 
swimmingly.” 41 With satisfaction the Phoenix said: 

Making every allowance for the effervescence of spirits which is the 

common attribute of post-prandial oratory, there was a gratifying 


38 January 25, 1906, p. 4. 

39 Saskatoon Phoenix under dates of June 16, June 30, July 7, 1905; ibid., July 14, 1905, quoting 
the Moose Jaw Signal and the LumsdenNews Record; ibid., July 28, 1905, quoting the Canadian 
Grocer ; “Narrative of Ex-Mayor James Clinkskill” in Narratives of Saskatoon, 1882,1912, by Men 
of the City (Saskatoon, 1927), p. 71. 

40 See report in the Saskatoon Phoenix, July 7, 1905, p. 9. 

41 J. Clinkskill in Narratives of Saskatoon, p. 71. 
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disposition on the part of outside speakers to recognize the strong claims 
of our town to be selected [capital of Saskatchewan] .... 

There is, further, no rivalry between Saskatoon and Prince Albert 
or Battleford, so that we can count upon a pretty solid north to support 
us when the proper time arrives. On the other hand, Regina has not 
been able to retain the friendliness of neighboring towns, much less to 
arouse their enthusiasm, as was shown by the attitude of the delegates 
from Moose Jaw and Maple Creek on Saturday evening. 42 

Representatives of the press who had enjoyed the hospitality of Saskatoon 
during this holiday weekend returned the compliment in a way that was highly 
satisfactory to their hosts. They paid tribute to the enterprise of Saskatoon and 
advertised the opportunities which it offered to business and industry. They 
reported, too, that “expressions favorable to Saskatoon as the capital” had 
been made by out-of-town speakers at the Board of Trade banquet. It was 
evident, concluded the Manitoba Free Press, that the most serious opposition to 
Regina’s plans would come from the thriving and ambitious town of Saskatoon. 43 

The Moose Jaw Times dissented from this view and asserted that Regina 
already realized that Moose Jaw was the most dangerous rival in the race. 

Regina bases its strongest claim to the capital on the fact that 
it has always been the capital. It is generally admitted that a big 
mistake was made in the selection in the first place, and that vested 
interests had a greater influence in the decision than the suitableness 
of the location. Moose Jaw should have been made the capital in 1883. 

Its beautiful location on the banks of the Moose Jaw River, its splendid 
water supply and good drainage and its central location gave it the 
permanent claim at that early date, but these were not sufficient to 
overcome the other influences at work against it. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to suppose that the mistake will be rectified at the earliest 
opportunity. 

But, however strong our claims were in 1883, we have much 
stronger claims in 1905. Moose Jaw has the most beautiful natural site 
for the capital in the whole province of Saskatchewan. It has the best 
system of modern improvements of any city in the province of Sask¬ 
atchewan ... It is surrounded by one of the largest and best farming 
and ranching districts to be found in the world. It is the railway centre 
of the province, and is therefore the most convenient of access to all 
parts of the province. 44 

The Phoenix continued the argument with zest. On August 4 it claimed that 
the conditions under which Regina had become the capital of the Territories in 
1883 certainly were not the conditions of 1905 and were far from those expected 
in 1955. 

These twenty-two years have been a marvellous development in Western 
Canada. Settlement has rapidly moved northward and today the 
railroad lines stretching northward and westward have carried a great 
army away beyond Regina, on into a country where in order to get 
proper legislation it is imperative that a seat of government be placed 
in their midst . . . With the present flood of settlement over-spreading 


42 Saskatoon Phoenix, July 7, 1905, p. 2. 

43 Quoted by the Moose Jaw Times, July 28, 1905, p. 2. 

44 Ibid., July 21, 1905. p. 2. 
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the north, in a very short time the greater half of the population will 
be in the central and northern part of the province . . . 

It should always be borne in mind that the location of the capital 
is not a matter of the present. If such were the case, we would readily 
concede that Regina had strong claims from her position in the centre of 
the thickest population of today. But the conditions of today should 
have no bearing on the matter at all. The question is—where will the 
population be in twenty to fifty years hence—where will be our chief 
manufacturing and wholesale centres. We say—at the point where the 
three main trunk lines of railway converge—in Saskatoon. 46 

The Rosthern Enterprise agreed with this argument. The new transcontinental 
lines would gather the bulk of population about them and the capital should be 
located with a view to this trend. Regina was too far south to be convenient in 
a province extending so far north. Prince Albert did not have an agricultural 
country tributary to it. Saskatoon was in the centre of a rich district and would 
soon be the metropolis for the large population extending in all directions from 
it. The Enterprise believed that the future pointed to Saskatoon as the new 
capital and the interests of the province would be best served in this. 46 

During the late summer the capital controversy was overshadowed by more 
urgent matters. Party conventions were held in mid-August. The Liberals chose 
Mr.Scott as their provincial leader and endorsed his policy of “peace and progress.” 
The Conservatives continued to follow the leadership of the Hon. F. W. G. 
Haultain, the Territorial Premier. They concurred in his view that certain clauses 
in the autonomy act were an invasion of provincial rights and should be rescinded 
and they became the chief supporters of Mr. Haultain in the Provincial Rights 
party. The autonomy act came into effect on September 1 and the formal in¬ 
auguration of the province took place in Regina on September 4. The Governor- 
General and the Countess Grey were present, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
and many persons prominent in Territorial affairs. After reviewing the Mounted 
Police and a regiment from Winnipeg, His Excellency administered the oath of 
office to Lieutenant-Governor A. E. Forget. Mayor Laird presented an address 
to which the Lieutenant Governor replied briefly. The distinguished guests were 
entertained at a luncheon at which Sir Wilfrid Laurier was one of the speakers. 
The afternoon was left free for a program of sports. 47 

This was an occasion on which Regina might have cultivated the goodwill 
of visitors from distant parts of the province. The arrangements made for the 
celebration, however, called forth much criticism and disapproval. As the Moose 
Jaw Signal said, “Openhanded liberality should have characterized the manage¬ 
ment, but narrowness and red tape was too plainly evident.” 48 A fee of fifty 
cents was demanded for the privilege of witnessing the swearing-in ceremony and 
additional fees were required for the sports events. Yet the city had been voted 
$8,000 for expenses of the celebration by the Territorial Government. The 
Rosthern Enterprise said that Regina was cheap and humiliated its visitors by 
charging fees. Moreover, the civic committee lacked a sense of the fitness of 

45 Saskatoon Phoenix, August 4, 1905, p. 4. 

46 Reprinted in ibid., August 18, 1905. 

47 Canadian Annual Review, 1905, pp. 223-226. 

48 Quoted by the Saskatoon Phoenix, September 29, 1905. 
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things when they permitted a circus to take part in the procession. They caused 
great disappointment by preventing Sir Wilfrid from speaking to the crowds of 
admirers who had travelled to Regina for the express purpose of hearing him. 49 
Regina citizens had overlooked their real guests. In the words of Mr. Fish of 
Moose Jaw, “A city controlled by an element that would recommend or counten- 
ance an imposition on an invited guest, is simply too small for the capital of a 
province peopled by men who are known for their big-heartedness.” 60 

On September 5 Lieutenant-Governor Forget invited Mr. Scott to form a 
government. This choice was protested vigorously by the supporters of ex-Premier 
Haultain but Mr. Scott agreed to accept the responsibilities of office. He asked 
Mr. J. H. Lamont, M.P. of Prince Albert, Mr. J. A. Calder of Regina, and 
Mr. W. R. Motherwell of Abernethy to become members of his Cabinet. An 
election was called for December 13 and both the Liberal and Provincial Rights 
parties plunged into a strenuous campaign. 

The question of a permanent capital did not figure in the contest except in 
the constituency of Saskatoon. There the Liberal candidate, Mr. W. C. Sutherland, 
enthusiastically pledged himself to do all in his power to get the capital for 
Saskatoon. Premier Scott and Attorney General Lamont addressed the nominating 
convention in that city but refused to be drawn into a controversy on the subject. 
Premier Scott did not make a secret of his views, though, and said simply: 

We are coming before the people of Saskatchewan upon a policy 
of peace, and I think it will be just as well that I should not introduce 
on an occasion of this kind any question of the capital of the new 
province. Coming from the part of the country which I do, you will not 
expect me to say anything about it. 61 

Even the Phoenix admitted that it was not in the interests of the province to 
force the question to the front during the election. 62 

The Scott Government was sustained by a majority of seventeen to eight, 
(later reduced to sixteen to nine when the disputed seat of Prince Albert District 
was awarded to the candidate of the Provincial Rights party in 1907). The 
north appeared to be solidly Liberal; and the south to be divided evenly in 
support of the two parties. The Premier was returned for Lumsden constituency. 
Chief interest centred on the result in Regina City where Mr. J. F. Bole, a 
Liberal, had a majority of three. If a Court of Revision should find that the 
seat had been won by Mayor Laird would the Government move the capital 
to another place? The Saskatoon Phoenix believed that the question of the capital 
certainly would be decided in favor of Saskatoon since the north would control 
the Government. 63 

Regina City Council took stock of the situation, apparently, and Alderman 
Wright proposed that Victoria Park be turned over to the Government for the 
erection of permanent offices. This was an indication, said the Moose Jaw Signal, 

49 Ibid. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid., October 6, 1905, p. 3. Re Mr. Sutherland’s pledge see ibid., December 12, 1905, pp. 1, 2. 

62 Editorial on “Location of the Capital,” November 16, 1905, p. 6. 

63 December 21, 1905. 
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that Regina was in earnest and prepared to bid against all competitors. Would 
Moose Jaw cover Regina’s offer? “Whether Moose Jaw’s chances for securing 
the capital be good or bad, an effort should be made to get it.” 64 The Meljort 
Moon approved of Regina’s “bold bid.” “Victoria Park is very centrally located,” 
it noted, “and being adjacent to the business portion of the city, will make a 
very tempting offer, and one which her contemporaries will find it difficult to 
meet.” 66 

Prince Albert could not afford to lag behind the others. The Advocate 
advanced the “old traditional claims to being the most important point in the 
north” and insisted that Prince Albert was a commercial, manufacturing and 
distributing centre. 66 The Advocate did not decry the claims of Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon. It ignored them, and said: 

Outside Regina there is only one place seriously considered as a probable 
site for the capital of Saskatchewan, and that is Prince Albert . . . 

In the course of the next decade or two we shall find Prince Albert, 
not on the north, but on the south of the great bulk of the population 
of Saskatchewan. By that time we shall be the hub of a great network 
of railways stretching to every part of the compass. Already we have 
the railways—one more than other places putting in a bid for the 
capital. We shall soon have the branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and be on the main line of the Hudson’s Bay Railway, which is destined 
soon to be a reality, and at no distant date one of the most, if not the 
most important of our railway systems in the Canadian North-West. 67 

Prince Albert was “the choice spot” for government offices because it 
possessed “great scenic beauty, a healthful, naturally drained and commanding 
prospect, overlooking one of the largest and most magnificent rivers on the 
continent.” 68 At a special meeting of the City Council Mayor Bradshaw called 
attention to Regina’s offer of a free site. Alderman Holmes said that while 
Regina and Saskatoon were quarrelling about the capital Prince Albert could 
slip in and secure the prize. On motion of Aldermen Wright and Noble the 
Council decided to grant a free site for the new government buildings. 69 

Fort Qu’Appelle and Battleford had their advocates, too. Were members of 
the Legislature to be guided by scenic beauty and picturesqueness of situation 
they would choose “the beautiful, historic and romantic Fort Qu’Appelle,” said 
the Prairie Witness of Indian Head. A cruel mistake had been made in earlier 
years when the capital was moved to the “bleak plain” of Regina and not to this 
lovely spot beside the Qu’Appelle lakes. 60 The Saskatchewan Herald proposed 
that the original capital of the Territories, Battleford, be made the capital again. 
The Herald was not sanguine of success, though, and intimated that the second 
choice of the people of Battleford was Saskatoon. 61 Battleford was not really in 


64 Reprinted in The Leader, January 10, 1906. 

66 Reprinted in ibid., February 7, 1906, p. 7. 

66 Quoted by the Saskatoon Phoenix, January 11, 1906, p. 4. 

67 Reprinted in the Leader, January 17, 1906, p. 2. 

68 Reprinted in ibid., January 24, 1906, p. 6, and the Moose Jaui Times, February 2, 1906, p. 10. 

69 Prince Albert Times, January 18, 1906. 

60 Quoted by the Moose Jaw Times, February 2, 1906, p. 2, col. 5. 

61 Reprinted in The Leader, January 24, 1906, p. 3. 
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the running but “certainly would not reject the offer,” according to the Reverend 
M. C. Cameron, formerly a missionary in that district. 62 

Saskatoon agreed with the Manitoba Free Press that Regina had shown no 
great zeal in rewarding Mr. Scott for his services in the past or in strengthening 
his hand in securing the capital for it. The Free Press pointed out that 

If the majority of the men, within whose hands the location of the 
permanent capital rests, should decide that a community that is out 
of harmony with the [Government’s] wise policy of peace and progress 
is not a good community in which to fix the permanent seat of govern¬ 
ment who can declare their decision to be wrong? Regina citizens would 
doubtless urge Mr. Scott to oppose such a decision but is it not clear 
that he is not entirely a free agent in the matter? ... He must always 
reckon with the men behind him; and if the Liberal members of the 
Legislature decide against Regina, Mr. Scott will have, perforce, to 
let his own inclinations stand aside. 63 

The Phoenix commended the Free Press for having the courage to openly discuss 
the question. “Coming from the first journal of Western Canada, the recognised 
organ of the Liberal party, unusual significance must be attached to the attitude 
of the Free Press.” 64 The Phoenix continued: 

There is little doubt about the way the question must be settled. 
Private members may have their opinion, but only the government can 
bring in a bill providing for the expenditure of money on capital buildings, 
and it is all but certain the matter will be settled in that way. A caucus 
of the Liberal members will decide the matter of the capital in advance 
of its being brought up in the house ... It must of necessity be made a 
government question and a government must stand or fall by the policy 
it decides upon. Let no mistake be made. The Scott Government will 
deal with and settle the question in the regular manner. Any talk to 
the contrary is idle. 65 

In the opinion of some of the citizens of Saskatoon, however, the Phoenix 
campaign for the capital was exceeding the bounds of discretion. A policy of 
“odious comparisons,” to quote the Melfort Moon, was making Saskatoon one of 
the most unpopular places in the province. 66 In addition the Phoenix had been 
so bold as to claim for Saskatoon the provincial university which both the 
Liberals and Conservatives were pledged to establish. 67 “With the capital on 
Nutana Hill,” said the Phoenix, “and the university over on Caswell Hill, 
this city would be the rendezvous not only of railroad and business people, but 
also of legislators and students.” 68 At the time the citizens of Moose Jaw were 
trying to organize a college in arts which they hoped would give them a first 
claim on the provincial university. 69 They took offence at the Phoenix editorial 

62 The Reverend Mr. Cameron was interviewed by the Free Press on his return to Winnipeg 
after serving for six months in the home mission field of the Presbyterian Church at Battleford. 
His statement was reprinted in the Saskatoon Phoenix, September 29, 1905, p. 6. 

63 From the Free Press of January 19, 1906, and reprinted in the Leader, January 24, 1906, p. 3, 
in the Moose Jaw Times, January 26, 1906, p. 2, and in the Saskatoon Phoenix, February 1, 1906, 
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64 January 25, 1906, p. 4. 

66 Ibid. 

66 Reprinted in the Regina Leader, February 7, 1906, p. 7. 

67 Editorial on “A Provincial University,” January 11, 1906, p. 4. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Ibid., February 22, 1906, p. 6; Moose Jaui Times, April 13, 1906, p. 11. 
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and said, in protest, that Saskatoon should not covet both the capital and the 
university. The Moose Jaw Signal proposed a plan of “you take one and we’ll 
take the other.” 70 At this point Mayor Clinkskill urged the Saskatoon Board of 
Trade to express disapproval of the course which the Phoenix was pursuing on 
the capital question. He received some support from Mr. Thomas Copland but 
could not find anyone who was willing to go to the length of seconding a motion 
of censure. 71 He dropped the matter but the editor of the Phoenix, Mr. J. A. 
Aikin, defended himself vigorously at the meeting and in the columns of his 
paper. The Phoenix tried later to mollify Moose Jaw but could not refrain from 
stating the opinion that the university should be with the capital. 72 

Following this incident the Saskatoon Board of Trade proceeded to a general 
discussion of the capital question. 73 Perhaps some of the members wanted to 
follow the example of Aldermen Wright and Noble of Prince Albert and propose 
that a free site be offered for government buildings. The view which seems to 
have prevailed, though, was that expressed by “Saskatonian” in a long letter to 
the Phoenix. A gift of land would be a “direct insult” to the province as a whole 
and a “straight bribe” to members of the Legislature. Was the province so 
poverty-stricken that it needed a present of two blocks of land on which to 
erect its capital buildings? “The possibilities of expansion have so entered into 
the very life of our people,” said Saskatonian, “that the idea of confining our 
capital and grounds to two blocks in the city of Regina, and that a gift from the 
city of Regina, is nothing short of degrading.” 74 It might be argued that the 
votes of the representatives of southern constituencies should have greater weight 
than those of northern members because of the larger population in the south. 
In the future, though, the population in the north would so far exceed that in 
the south that the existing electoral map would have to be changed to give the 
north more representation. Moreover, the northern constituencies were from three 
to ten times as large as those in the south and it was upon land area that the 
Dominion grant was based. Therefore, continued Saskatonian, “the northern 
members represent more, far more, cash value in deciding where money should 
be expended.” 75 A most desirable location could be secured at Saskatoon “in the 
regular way.” “We offer no bribe,” said Saskatonian. “The location is there; the 
land is there; it is the centre of the province, and we unhesitatingly say that in 
this matter every member of the Legislature will be watched with the keenest 
interest to see whether he is really a legislator for the province, or for some 
[clique] or city.” 76 

On February 1 Judge Newlands gave judgment in the Regina election 
case. Eighteen of the disputed ballots were allowed and, there being nine for each 
candidate, this left the result unchanged. Mr. Bole, the Liberal candidate, was 
therefore elected by a majority of three. 77 How would this decision affect the 

70 Quoted by the Saskatoon Phoenix, January 25, 1906, p. 4. 
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capital question? Premier Scott thought that it settled the matter but few of 
his supporters were aware of its significance. 

The people of Saskatoon redoubled their efforts to win the prize. Mr. George 
Langley, Member of the Legislative Assembly for Redberry, suggested Fabian 
tactics. If there was no pressure for a decision during the first two sessions of 
the Legislature the members would have time to become well posted on the 
interests to be affected by the choice. Every reason urged by the Phoenix would 
be growing in force. The expected increase in population in the north and com- 
pletion of the proposed bridge would strengthen the case for Saskatoon. In fact, 
as Mr. Langley said in a letter to the Phoenix, “It is quite within the range of 
possibility by the time suggested, that instead of having to fight to get the capital 
to Saskatoon, it will require a bigger fight to keep it away.” 78 The Phoenix could 
not see why settlement of the question should be postponed for two or three 
years. “A policy of delay is scarcely defensible, even though, as Mr. Langley has 
said, time is on the side of Saskatoon.” 79 As a matter of fact the citizens of 
Saskatoon already had undertaken the systematic canvass of members of the 
Legislature which the Weyburn Herald had suspected to be in progress eight 
months earlier. The Moose Jaw Times stated on February 23: 

For the past week prominent Saskatoon citizens have been heard 
from in almost every constituency. Their mission is not publicly am 
nounced, but is generally known to be in connection with the capital 
question. That there is good grounds for this view is shown by the 
following news item in the Humboldt Journal of February 4th. “A 
deputation from Saskatoon composed of Messrs. Isbister, Harrison and 
D. T. Smith, arrived in town . . . and interviewed Dr. D. B. Neely, 
M.P.P. The object of the deputation was to secure the influence of our 
local member in locating the capital at Saskatoon, but the delegates 
from our ambitious neighbor were rather disappointed, as Dr. Neely 
would not promise his assistance in this matter. 80 

In only a few cases, however, did a Saskatoon delegation meet with rebuff. 
By the time the Legislature was ready to deal with the question the citizens of 
Saskatoon felt sure that they had pledges from enough members to obtain a 
decision in favor of Saskatoon. 

The activities of the Saskatoon Board of Trade did not stop with a personal 
canvass of the men within whose hands they believed the decision to rest. The 
date of the annual banquet was advanced to March 8 and invitations were 
issued to members of the Legislature, officials of other Boards of Trade in the 
province, editors of all the newspapers, judges and other prominent men. The 
purpose of the gathering was made plain by the Phoenix which said in a message 
of greeting: 

We want [the visitors] to see us at close range. They have heard 
of us in their homes. They know of our pretentions. We want them to 
know why it is we aim to be the capital city and the greatest mart of 
trade in Saskatchewan. 81 


78 Saskatoon Phoenix, February 8, 1906; reprinted in the Moose Jaw Times, February 16, 1906. 
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80 In “Notes and Comment,” p. 4. 
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Two hundred guests sat down to “the finest banquet ever seen in the West,” 
reported the Phoenix. 82 Four members of the Legislative Assembly were present: 
Mr. Bole of Regina, Mr. T. Sanderson of Kinistino, Mr. Langley of Redberry, 
and the local member, Mr. Sutherland. Several of the visitors rose to the occasion 
with speeches that flattered the hopes of Saskatoon. Mr. Bole, after remarking 
that Saskatoon was noted far and near for the whole-hearted enthusiasm of its 
citizens, expressed the opinion that the work of the coming session of the Legis¬ 
lature would be done with fairness to all centres. He had come to Saskatoon 
“to be educated.” Mr. Sanderson declared himself in favor of a capital in the 
north but did not commit himself to the support of Saskatoon as did Mr. Langley. 
The member for Redberry was “brimming with wit, humor and eloquence, and 
simply carried his hearers into repeated storms of applause.” 83 He did not belittle 
the city to the south. Regina was, and would be, a great city but the capital 
should come farther north. Battleford and Prince Albert were ruled out by 
Mr. Langley because one was too far west and the other too far north. The issue 
was between Regina and Saskatoon. “The reason why we are urging Saskatoon’s 
claims for the capital,” concluded Mr. Langley, “is its unique combination of 
those qualifications which make it the most desirable location to be found in 
the whole province.” 84 The representatives of the Boards of Trade were not as 
outspoken as Mr. Langley, although Mr. A. McNab of Rosthern declared that 
if he were the Government the question would be decided in no time. Mr. W. 
Pettingill, president of the Regina Board of Trade, said dryly that he had not 
visited Saskatoon much but when the capital was brought to Saskatoon he 
would visit more frequently. Responses to the “advances” made by their guests 
were “in good taste, and without any undue claims,” commented the Phoenix. 85 

The Regina Board of Trade was not to be outdone by Saskatoon. It invited 
the members of the newly assembled Legislature to a banquet on April 3 86 but 
did not parade the fact. In Moose Jaw the Board of Trade was losing hope of 
getting the capital but was watching developments with respect to the location 
of provincial institutions. Commissioner H. McKellar told the City Council that 
the Board had thought it advisable not to make “any big splurge” in advancing 
the claims of Moose Jaw until the Legislature was in session. The time for action 
had arrived. The Board proposed that, instead of tendering a banquet, the City 
should invite the members of the House to be its guests on a Saturday which 
would not interfere with their legislative duties. 87 The Council approved of the 
suggestion and accordingly entertained the legislators on April 21 with a drive, 
a luncheon, and a thorough inspection of the facilities of the city. The citizens 
were disappointed when they saw that only thirteen members of the Assembly 
turned up, including only one member of the Cabinet, Mr. Motherwell. Moose 
Jaw realized, at last, that it had little chance of getting the capital. 88 
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Prince Albert, however, refused to be eliminated from the contest and found 
a vigorous champion in the Times, a Tory newspaper of that city. 

Prince Albert will yet be the greatest city in Saskatchewan and 
that within the next few years. Agriculture alone never made a city. 

The centres of agricultural communities have always led a humdrum 
existence. Manufacturing makes a place and Prince Albert is the 
recognized manufacturing centre of Saskatchewan. Her resources are 
unlimited . . . Already pulp mills are in sight and with pulp mills, match 
factories, saw mills, Prince Albert will be the Hull and Ottawa of the 
Northwest. 89 

Prince Albert decided to join with Saskatoon in chartering a train to bring 
members of the Legislature north to see “the Promised Land.” It was arranged 
that the visitors should spend a Saturday morning in Prince Albert and the late 
afternoon and evening in Saskatoon. In Prince Albert there was to be a public 
reception, a visit to the business section of the city, and a drive along the hill 
so that the legislators could select suitable sites for the capital buildings. 90 Some 
weeks earlier a number of citizens had asked their good friend, Senator Davis, 
to do some lobbying in Regina. 91 Had they known that the Senator had been 
advised by the Premier to keep out of “a losing fight,” 92 they would not have 
welcomed the members on May 5 with such high hopes. However, the visit 
seemed to be a success. “Saskatchewan’s Parliament was captivated by the 
natural beauties of Prince Albert,” announced the Prince Albert Times. 93 If 
beauty of location was to be a determining factor in choosing the capital, “Prince 
Albert had Saskatoon beaten easily,” declared the Regina Leader. 9 * This was 
“the Prince Albert excursion,” said The West of Regina. Saskatoon was a party 
to the arrangement, it was true, but most of the excursionists had seen Saskatoon. 
They found much that was new to them in Prince Albert and were favorably 
impressed with the possibilities of that city as a centre of farming, lumbering, 
mining, fishing, and the fur trade. 95 

The citizens of Saskatoon received and entertained the members of the 
Legislature with “thorough heartiness, quiet dignity and an absence of formality,” 
reported the Phoenix. 99 They took them across the river to see “Capital Hill” 
in Nutana; they showed them the business district; they drove to Caswell Hill 
from where they could view “the entire city limits;” and they pointed out the 
routes of the big trunk lines of the railways which were to pass through Saskatoon. 
At the luncheon there were no formal toasts but Mayor Clinkskill thought it 
fitting to restate some of the advantages of Saskatoon as a place for the capital. 
Speaker MacNutt made a “felicitous reply.” The people of Saskatoon were 
confident of “the superior advantages and merits of their city,” noted the Phoenix, 
and “there was no occasion to become unduly anxious or argumentative.” 97 
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The attractions of the city were quite obvious and it was evident that the visitors 
appreciated them. Nevertheless, the Phoenix assured the legislators that they 
need not fear that in coming to Saskatoon with the capital they would be coming 
to a small or unimportant place. 98 

It was difficult to dispel all doubts about the outcome of the contest, as 
the Phoenix well knew. The fear was expressed in some quarters that, because 
he was a Regina man and had his interests there, the Premier would use his 
influence in behalf of his own city. The Phoenix already had tried to counteract 
the spread of such talk by pointing out that Mr. Scott could be depended on to 
do that which, in the wider view, would be best and right. He would not do that 
which was against the interests of his party and province." Yet as time went on 
and the Government gave no indication that it intended to raise the question 
of moving the capital from Regina, even the Phoenix became uneasy. “A word 
to the wise” was thought to be in order. 

It may be an undesirable thing for the Premier to have to permit 
the capital to go out of his own town, but he should note that his 
strength comes from the north. A false move might turn that same north 
into weakness rather than the strength of the Liberal Government and 
the Liberal party. 100 

Finally on May 15, the Premier announced that the budget would be brought 
down on May 24. This statement caused considerable excitement since it was 
expected that the capital question would come up for discussion in connection 
with the estimates. A party of Saskatonians led by Mayor Clinkskill went to 
Regina to hear the debate. 101 One member of the party told the Daily Standard 
that he thought perhaps the citizens of Regina were a little overconfident when 
they backed their opinion, as they had been doing, to the extent of three to one 
that the capital would remain in Regina. 102 Perhaps Mr. Haultain forced the 
Premier’s hand, as the Standard claimed, or perhaps the knowledge that the 
Saskatoon delegation wanted to interview him caused Mr. Scott to make another 
statement. On May 18 he said that he hoped soon to be able to face the capital 
question “without any practical fear.” 103 This implied that the decision rested in 
the hands of the Government. Yet three days later the member for Saskatoon, 
Mr. Sutherland, gave notice that he would introduce a resolution that in the 
opinion of the House it was desirable that the seat of government be at Saskatoon. 104 
Did this mean that the Government now intended to leave the question to a 
vote of the Assembly? Mr. Haultain, the Leader of the Opposition, insisted that 
the members had a right to know the answer before they were confronted by 
the Sutherland resolution or by the estimates. The Premier replied merely that, 
when the time arrived, the Government would make its decision known. 106 

Mr. Sutherland introduced his resolution on May 23 “amid intense excite¬ 
ment.” According to the Leader, 

98 Editorial on “A Word to the Wise,” ibid., p. 6. 

99 March 28, 1906, p. 8. 

100 “Editorial Notes,” ibid., May 9, 1906, p. 6. 

101 J. Clinkskill in Narratives of Saskatoon, p. 71. 

102 Daily Standard, May 19, 1906. 

103 Ibid. 

104 Regina Leader, May 22, 1906. See also Saskatoon Phoenix, May 23, 1906, p. 4. 

106 Leader, May 24, 1906. See also Saskatoon Phoenix, May 23, 1906. 
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Every available corner of the Legislative Chamber was crowded, the 
number of visitors, among whom were a large number of ladies, far 
exceeding that present at any previous sitting. Throughout the discussion 
. . . everyone in the crowded room was on the tip-toe of excitement . . . 

The speeches of all . . . were followed throughout with breathless 
interest. 106 

Mr. Sutherland opened the debate by declaring that the question should be 
approached from the broad point of view of the interests of the province as a 
whole. He admitted that a majority of the residents in Saskatchewan were then 
in the southern part of the province but he emphasized the movement of new 
settlers to the north. Before many years had passed the centre of population 
would be at Saskatoon “or thereabouts.” Saskatoon was becoming a railway 
centre and therefore would be easy of access from all parts of the province. 
Moreover, it could provide a site on the south bank of the river which would 
make the capital at Saskatoon “a second Ottawa.” 107 Mr. Gerhard Ens of Rosthern 
seconded the resolution but only, so he explained, for the purpose of bringing it 
before the House. Further than that he would say nothing except that he would 
concur in any statement made by the Premier. 

Mr. Bole then championed the cause of Regina in a speech which the Leader 
termed “forceful and convincing.” He did not know that it was necessary for 
the member for Saskatoon to move this resolution “because it must be patent 
to every member of the House that the bulk of the population of Saskatoon has 
during the last few days moved down to Regina.” 108 Regina had claims to the 
capital in the nature of vested rights. During the years that Regina was capital 
of the Territories interests had grown up which to a great extent depended on 
the capital. People had made homes there and it would be a hardship and injustice, 
if, with no better reason than had been advanced, the capital should be moved. 
Mr. Bole disputed the claim that Saskatoon would soon be the centre of population. 
He believed that Regina would be nearer the centre for generations to come. 
Saskatoon hoped to become a great railway centre and it was unfortunate that 
two lines had gone by there without going into the city. Regina also would be 
a great railway and distributing centre and the large implement firms already 
were located there. The financial position of Regina was sound and the city 
could boast of many permanent improvements. The citizens of Regina had no 
ill will towards Saskatoon but they wanted to hold the capital. Beyond that 
they wished Saskatoon every success in building up a large and prosperous 
city. 

Premier Scott’s speech was heard with special interest. He congratulated 
the members for Saskatoon and Regina on the moderation with which each had 
advanced claims for the city of his choice. The Premier said, in part: 

As every member knows the matter of the capital location has been 
given considerable attention in the province . . . Some time ago the 
probable or possible selection narrowed down to the four cities ... Regina, 
Prince Albert, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon ... A little later the selection 
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narrowed again and I think my honorable friends from Moose Jaw 
City and Moose Jaw District will agree with me that some weeks ago 
they lost hope of being able to land the capital at Moose J aw. 

Within recent weeks, therefore, we have had three possible sites 
before us. I have never had any hesitation in expressing my personal 
opinion ... I stand in favor of the capital being retained at Regina. 109 

Mr. Scott did not dwell upon his reasons for reaching this decision. He pointed 
out that Regina was a very much larger city than any of the others mentioned. 
It had an ample supply of water; it had been capital of the Territories for nearly 
twenty-four years; and it had been named by the Dominion Parliament as the 
capital city of the new province. “And just as soon as Parliament did name 
Regina as the capital a measure of confidence was established in the City of 
Regina and in the prospects of the City of Regina which led to the investment of 
a very considerable amount of money.” 110 In the Province of Alberta the selection 
of a capital was left an open question and was decided by vote of the House but, 
as Mr. Haultain had pointed out, this was not a constitutional course of action. 
The act reads: “Unless and until the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of the 
said province otherwise directs, by proclamation under the great seal, the seat 
of government of the said province shall be at Regina.” * * 111 The constitutional 
duty of the Government, concluded Mr. Scott, was to come to a decision as a 
government and present that decision to the House. He continued: 

My honorable friend [the Leader of the Opposition] the other day 
rather hinted that this was a question requiring some exceptional degree 
of courage on the part of myself and the Government. Well, I am bound 
to say that I have not found any particular demand upon my courage 
in connection with this question . . . No question of very high principle 
is involved in this matter ... I believe the interests of the province 
would be served just as well at Saskatoon as at Regina. At the same 
time I will not deny there were difficulties in connection with this 
question, and sometimes questions that come down to matters of local 
interest—in some sense a petty question—are more annoying than 
questions of large principle. Certain members of the House had local 
interest to consider . . . Amongst the members of the Government there 
was not at first unanimity on this question... The Minister of Agriculture 
had developed a strong feeling in favor of Saskatoon, and quite naturally 
the Attorney-General favored his own city of Prince Albert . . . There 
was no particular demand upon me for courage, but I say that there 
was a demand upon the courage of the Attorney'General who, after he 
found himself in a minority so far as the members of the Government 
were concerned, had to decide how far he would be justified in following 
his views on this capital question. He had to decide whether it would 
be his duty to forego those views in favor of Prince Albert for the sake 
of assisting to maintain those larger views and more important principles 
and interests involved in the policy which we as a Liberal party presented 
before the people last fall, which policy was approved by the people 
and which he and we were elected to carry into effect. . . 

My honorable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has indicated 
that I rested under some peculiar duty in regard to this capital question. 

I have admitted it . . . 
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It is my view and the view of the Government that it is our duty 
to present a policy to the House on this question and I have to state to 
this House that the Government has decided to decline to direct the 
removal of the capital from Regina. 112 

The Premier appreciated, nevertheless, the attitude of the people of Saskatoon 
and particularly of the Liberals of Saskatoon. While using every legitimate means 
to secure the capital they had not tried to embarrass the Premier or the Adminis¬ 
tration in any improper way and their attitude long would be remembered. 

Mr. Haultain thoroughly approved of the policy adopted by the Government. 
He wished to say just this: 

If it did not require a very great amount of courage, if the honorable 
gentleman’s mind was made up, if the Attorney-General’s mind was 
made up to come to the self-sacrificing conclusion he has spoken of at 
the time of the elections, as I understand it was, if the Minister of 
Agriculture was so easily persuaded and if the honorable gentleman’s 
following was so easy, it would have saved a great deal of time, a great 
deal of expense, and trouble, anxiety, and inconvenience, if he had 
announced his policy a great many months ago ... If this thing was so 
easy . . . that the honorable gentleman from Saskatoon could not get 
a seconder, why did we have these midnight caucuses, these mysterious 
gatherings on the street corners, and these anxious delegations of Regina 
citizens wanting to find out the attitude of the Opposition? Why did 
we find capital afraid to be invested, why did we find business afraid 
to begin? Everyone knew what my position was. As far back as last July 
in Saskatoon, I told a large number of my friends ... I was a Regina 
man, my business was in Regina, and I believed that Regina had a right 
to the capital. There was no doubt as to my attitude. 113 

The motion was then put and was lost by a vote of twenty-one to two. 
When the result was announced, said the Leader : 

The pent up feelings of the crowd were no longer to be suppressed 
and cheers long and loud rang through the solemn chamber ... A feeling 
of relief was expressed by all present. While the result arrived at was 
generally anticipated, the large majority in favor of Regina came 
somewhat as a surprise to most people. 114 

The Leader may have anticipated the result but Mayor Clinkskill and his friends 
from Saskatoon did not. Mr. Clinkskill says in his reminiscences: 

On the eve of the decision we compared notes and seemed to think 
we had a majority of members pledged to support the claim of Saskatoon. 

I was in Regina along with a number of others to be present when 
the vote would be taken. The evening before, I went to bed confidently 
advised that the victory was ours. The next morning it was rumored 
that at a caucus held late at night the Government had made it a matter 
of Government policy and that its whole following must vote for Regina 
... I went to the House to see it out... I looked around at the members 
whom I knew as having pledged their votes for us and thought of the 
slight regard for their solemn promises men in politics show. Back 
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home we came, disappointed but not discouraged. We knew another 
important question had to be settled—the location of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 116 

The Premier felt that his decision to leave the capital in Regina was the 
right one from the point of view of the general party interest in the province. 116 
He had not found it difficult to make up his mind on this part of the problem. He 
must have been distressed, though, when he discovered that, through inexperience 
in politics, many of his followers had pledged themselves to a course of action 
likely to have serious consequences for the party. If they had antagonized the 
south by moving the capital to Saskatoon the Liberals would have found it hard 
to gain ground in that part of the province for many years to come. 

Mr. Scott’s views are reflected in his correspondence. To the demand of 
Senator Davis that a decision be deferred for a year the Premier replied on 
May 3: 

I only wish I could shelve the question for a dozen years, but as 
this is not possible I am inclined to think that the quicker it is disposed 
of the better for the peace of mind of every person involved. If I were 
you I should give the question as wide a berth as possible. It is not 
going to do you any good to go openly into a losing fight, and between 
ourselves, Prince Albert cannot by any hook or crook obtain more than 
four or five votes. Lamont and Sanderson are the only members ready 
to support Prince Albert, although a few others may vote with Lamont 
as a matter of courtesy. 

If Lamont’s standing in Prince Albert can be affected by this 
question as you indicate, you can easily form an idea of the extent to 
which I myself would be affected if by any chance the capital should go 
from Regina. People are not likely to feel the loss of something they 
never possessed as much as if they lose something they have. Were it 
not out of the question I would appeal to you to come up and give me 
a hand for Regina so as to save the scalp of the Liberal Leader in 
Saskatchewan, any weakness in whom is bound to be felt by the party; 
but as the matter stands, all I can ask is what the man facing the bear 
in the hollow tree asked the Lord. 117 

A month later Mr. Scott wrote to Mr. John Hawkes: 

. . .The outcome in my view was a foregone conclusion from the moment 
the Judge declared Bole elected by three majority. To myself the 
bearings of the matter seemed so plain that I made the mistake of 
thinking everybody would see it in the same light, and I delayed too 
long, or to put it more frankly, I waited too long in the hope that 
my supporters would come to me and say they recognized that I had 
some political stake in the settlement and wanted to know what I had 
to suggest. I will not plead that I was quite asleep at any time, but I 
certainly came fully awake when I learned that Saskatoon had pledges 
from no less than eleven of my supporters, including Motherwell . . . 
which was more my fault than his. On Lamont’s account I had wished 
to let the matter be presented as an open question in the House as in 
Alberta, to permit him to propose Prince Albert as Cushing did Calgary. 

And it never occurred to me to think of Motherwell getting tangled up 


116 In Narratives of Saskatoon, p. 71. 
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any more than Calder. The idea of treating with Haultain and carrying 
Regina with his party and sufficient of mine to make a majority was 
presented to me by Regina friends, but I knew that that would never 
do if the fight was to be narrow; I could not afford to have it said in 
the north that I made use of Tory votes to beat my northern friends. 
There had to be a majority of Liberal votes for Regina or Regina could 
not have the capital. Well, the secrecy of caucus has to be preserved. 

You will get the papers and see how easy the thing looked. The whole 
Opposition voted Regina. It is now known that if I had been unable to 
vote our party solidly for Regina, all the Opposition except Haultain 
were ready to vote Saskatoon, and if Haultain’s vote would have upset 
us, I rather think Regina might have whistled . 118 

Probably the “genuine tug-of-war on the capital question’’ which Mr. Scott 
mentions in another letter 119 occurred in caucus. According to the Winnipeg 
Telegram, the vote in caucus was eleven for Saskatoon to five for Regina . 120 Yet 
the party agreed to carry out the wishes of the Premier and vote against Saskatoon. 
That a settlement was reached without a break in the ranks of the party, was a 
remarkable feat in view of the fact that all of the Liberal members were “new 
at the business .” 121 “[It] was proof,” said Mr. Scott, “of the favor of Providence .” 122 

The decision gave general satisfaction in the south of the province . 123 How 
was it received in “the solid north”? The unsuccessful competitors were dis¬ 
appointed, of course, but philosophical about it. After the excitement was over 
the Premier wrote to Senator Davis: 

So far as Prince Albert is concerned you may be quite easy in 
your mind with regard to the capital question. When we were up there 
on the trip I learned very conclusively that, unless Prince Albert could 
get the capital, they would far rather have it at Regina than at Saskatoon. 

The day it was settled Bradshaw wired Regina the congratulations of 
Prince Albert . 124 

In Saskatoon Mayor Clinkskill reported to a largely attended meeting of the 
Board of Trade that, as far as results were concerned, he had little to say. 
Saskatoon had worked hard and had been successful to a certain point. He 
regretted that Mr. Sutherland’s resolution had not been withdrawn as the vote 
made it look to the outside world as though Saskatoon was without support in 
the Legislature. “The public generally did not know all the circumstances,” he 
thought, “or that a majority of the members favored Saskatoon .” 126 Mr. Suther¬ 
land certainly deserved a cordial vote of thanks for his “manly and independent 
action, strenuous labors and personal sacrifices” on behalf of Saskatoon. After 
all, the Mayor concluded, “The city has suffered no great loss and its aim will 
be to remain the commercial capital of the province .” 126 


118 Ibid., Scott to John Hawkes, June 5, 1906, p. 2. 

119 Ibid., Scott to L. Hanmer, June 5, 1906. 

120 Reprinted in the Saskatoon Phoenix, May 23, 1906. 
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The Saskatoon Phoenix did not conceal its disappointment. While admitting 
that no finer exhibition of the strength of party rule, or of party discipline, could 
be furnished than the almost unanimous vote in favor of Regina as the seat of 
government, the Phoenix maintained emphatically that the decision did not 
fully represent the will of the members of the Legislature or of the people of the 
province. Obviously the Opposition would not allow the Government to have all 
the credit for leaving the capital in the south and therefore supported the Govern' 
ment’s policy. According to the Phoenix, 

The specious arguments put forward by the Premier . . . and the 
constitutional point to which he referred and to which Mr. Haultain 
gave assent were trifling in the face of the facts. It was a case of putting 
the interests of a few town lots in Regina against the best interests of 
a province entitled to the best location for its capital . . . Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Haultain preferred Regina and must be prepared to be judged 
by the people for their decision. 

Saskatoon fought strenuously for the coveted honor . . . Men of 
both sides of politics vied with one another in using their influence to 
secure the prize. And after such a fight there need be no vain regrets, 
no recriminations, no fears for the future. A city made up of men with 
such stuff in their characters must succeed in the wider field of mercantile 
and industrial enterprise . 127 

Premier Scott told Senator Talbot that he was doubtful whether any person 
in Saskatoon would recognize him again after what had occurred with regard to 
the capital location. It was not long, though, before the Premier was asked to go 
to Ottawa to help a Saskatoon delegation in a matter relating to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific station. He, therefore, concluded: “This invitation would go to show 
that they are sensible people and appreciate that political and other exigencies 
left no course open for me on the capital question other than the one I pursued .” 128 

Jean E. Murray 
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Shaganappi 

I rode upon Nor’Western plains 
To turn my losses into gains, 

And all I got me for my pains 
Was shaganappi. 

My Indian guide, a man of lore, 

Of hostile scalps he had a score 
Tied to his belt, behind, before, 

With shaganappi. 

My horse was from Montana’s wild, 

And yet as gentle as a child, 

And round his neck some coils were piled 
Of shaganappi. 

I had with me a “Huskie” dog 
As lively as the “jumping frog” 

Although he’d feed—well, like a hog. 

On shaganappi. 

My carts from metal were quite free, 

And made of timber from oak tree. 

The wheels were bound, by handy Cree, 

With shaganappi. 

The oxen tugged; they could not race, 

Held firmly in the three-ply trace, 

Which, tho’ untanned, was no disgrace, 

To shaganappi. 

Of merchandise I had full store, 

To trade for northern furs galore— 

Expecting to reap something more 
Than shaganappi. 

Some Indians wished to trade one day 
I asked them what they had to pay? 

They answered in their stoic way— 

“Ugh! shaganappi.” 

“I came into your raw-hide tent 
On money-making fully bent. 

I tell you I don’t care a cent 

For shaganappi.” 

With sundry bands I erst fell in— 

They could not trade for fur or “tin,” 

Or anything save buff’lo skin 
And shaganappi. 

To Winnipeg I’ll hie me back— 

I’ll give the great Nor’West “the sack.” 

It yieldeth nought for toil and rack. 

But shaganappi. 

Prince Albert, October, 1878. GAF 

Saskatchewan Herald. Nov. 18, 1878 

Shaganappi—Strips of dressed or undressed buffalo hides. 
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Governor Laird’s Thanksgiving Day Address, 

1879 


R enowned among the men who have adorned the public life of the Canadian 
prairies is the Prince Edward Island journalist, David Laird, first resident 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories (1876-81). Of Scottish 
Presbyterian lineage, educated in the Theological Seminary at Truro, N.S., in 
politics a reformer, he brought to his office a viewpoint and judgment moulded 
by these constructive moral and intellectual influences. His place in Territorial 
history is established primarily by his contribution to public morale at a time 
when for the settlers frontier life was full of unknown hazards and for the Indians 
was shrouded in ominous uncertainty. To the Indians, good judges of character, 
he was “the man whose tongue is not forked.” 1 

The speech which follows was delivered in Battleford, then the Territorial 
capital, on November 27, 1879, being the day which Laird had proclaimed, as 
was his custom, to be “a Day of Thanksgiving to the Giver of all good for the 
late bountiful harvest and for the other blessings and mercies which He has 
vouchsafed . . . during the present year.” 2 At Battleford, a mere speck of settle¬ 
ment on the lonely plains, the threshing was over, the grain had all been sold 
at good prices, so that, as the Saskatchewan Herald reported it, the farmers were 
happy. Making flat sleds in anticipation of winter travel (for the snow had not 
yet come) was, the editor noted, “the principal employment of our citizens.” 3 
The day began in the capital with a church service and ended with “a free musical 
and literary entertainment” held in the Council Chamber, with the Lieutenant- 
Governor presiding. His address, published later by the Herald (then the only 
paper in the Territories) was a contribution to the evening’s program. 

It is a fine speech, full of wise and constructive comment, perceptive in 
its vision of things to come, with deep feeling for the importance of the pioneer’s 
daily round and common task. Concern for the welfare of the Indians is foremost 
in the Governor’s mind. Coupled with this is his interest in farming progress, 
both from the economic and social points of view, for to him agriculture is “the 
most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.” He 
concludes with a plea for the recognition of schools and public libraries as essential 
for the good life. Altogether it is a speech eminently appropriate for the occasion, 
but possessing also an enduring relevance. 

L.H.T. 


1 Quoted in Frank MacKinnon, “David Laird of Prince Edward Island,” The Dalhousie Review, 
January, 1947. 

2 Proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories, November 4, 1879. 

3 Saskatchewan Herald, December 1, 1879. 
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L ADIES AND GENTLEMEN—Our Thanksgiving Day is drawing to a close. 
In the forenoon we met to render thanks to Him who causeth “the shower 
to come down in his season” and “the earth to yield her increase.” This was 
proper. But there is also a practical side to the duties of life. We may be serving 
the great Creator just as faithfully by observing the command “to do your own 
business and to work with your own hands,” as by engaging in a formal service 
of praise. Of how little avail to us are a fertile soil, refreshing showers, and genial 
sunshine if we do not use the means to reap the rewards which Providence has 
placed within our reach. 


This evening as we are assembled for an hour’s entertainment, it may not 
be unprofitable to very briefly inquire how the people of the North-WestTerritories 
can best promote their own and their country’s welfare. 


The Territories now may be said to be in a transition state. Until a few years 
ago, almost the sole occupation of the people was the chase. But the rapid dis¬ 
appearance of the buffalo from the plains has necessitated many who looked to 
that noble animal for support to turn to some other means of gaining a livelihood. 
We could have wished, especially for the sake of our Indian brother, that the 
decrease of the buffalo had not latterly been so rapid. But the crisis sooner or 
later had to come. Within the memory of old living hunters, that proud denizen 
of the Plains roamed in thousands eastward to the valley of the Red River. 
Gradually he receded before his numerous enemies, until this summer scarcely 
one could be found in Canadian territory. During the autumn some small herds 
returned to cheer the hunters, and for a few years more they may occasionally 
cross the International boundary; but for all practical purposes, as a source of 
dependence for food, their day is gone by. A few short years more, and they will 
be numbered with the extinct animals of North America. They will have passed 
from the history of the period, and will have become the study of the paleontologist 
of the future, who will dig up their remains, and place them in his museum side 
by side with the fossils of the mastodon and the ichthyosaurus of geologic ages. 
And perhaps Macaulay’s New Zealander, on the same tour on which he comes 
to sketch the ruins of London Bridge, may visit this Western continent to hunt 
up buffalo skulls, and speculate upon the form and uses of that wonderful quad¬ 
ruped which roamed the prairies away back in the remote centuries of the human 
era. 


But fancy aside, we have to view the disappearance of the buffalo as a 
solid, sober, serious fact. The Indian of the Plains has for generations solely 
depended upon this animal for subsistence. The Government is doing much to 
assist him, and after a sharp trial, during which there will doubtless be not a 
little suffering, let us hope that the crisis will be overcome. We have all a duty 
to perform in this matter. I do not say that we can afford to any extent out of 
our own means to assist the aborigines of this country; but we can all speak a 
kind word. Soft words cost little and are worth much. Further, we should abstain 
from fomenting dissatisfaction among these sons of the prairie. We may not 
always think that everything is being done for them by the Department of the 
Interior, or its agents, that their condition requires; but if so, let us carry our 
complaints to the proper quarter, and not to the Indian. I can scarcely conceive 
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of a greater enemy to his country, and to the red man himself, than the philan¬ 
thropist who is continually telling him that he is not receiving justice. Rather 
let us kindly advise the Indian how he may acquire his own living—and if wrongs 
or neglect are apparent, there are constitutional means of representing them to 
the Government and the Parliament at Ottawa, and justice will be done, for the 
great heart of Canada beats right on this question. 

Since plain-hunting is almost a thing of the past, there need be no jealousy 
between the red man and his pale-faced brother. They can both rejoice soon to 
see the day, when they may sing with Bryant, 

“The sheep are on the slopes around, 

The cattle in the meadows feed; 

And laborers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed.” 

Perhaps, however, when we think of the red-man’s ancient sway in this “Great 
Lone Land,” there are few amongst us who cannot join with him in sympathetic 
strain respecting many a sacred spot in its widely-extending area— 

“Hither the artless Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and flowers; 

And the gray Chief and gifted Seer 

Worshipped the God of thunders here.” 

But though the buffalo-chase has well-nigh run its course, in the northern 
regions of this country the hunter will probably ever hold undisputed possession. 
The fur trade of the Mackenzie and other rivers of the high latitudes will in all 
likelihood for many years constitute an important business, forming a source of 
profit to the trader, a means of living to the trapper, and a market for the pro¬ 
ductions of the south. 

The great industry of this country, however, must be agriculture and cattle- 
raising. Over very extensive districts it has been proved that the principal 
grains—wheat, oats, and barley—and roots, such as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, and beets, can be raised very successfully. Our wild grasses are also 
most nutritious. Cattle and horses thrive well on them, and I have no doubt 
that sheep-raising likewise would be profitable in this country, were their natural 
enemies—the wolves and husky dogs—sent to the happy hunting-grounds of 
all such carnivorous animals. With, therefore, bread the staff of life, meat which 
will compare favorably with the roast beef of Old England, potatoes for table 
use and for starch manufacture, beets for sugar, wool for warm clothing, coal or 
lignite for fuel, and a healthy and bracing climate, what is to prevent this country 
from becoming the home of a great people. The car of progress is on the move. 
Immigrants are arriving yearly, slowly it may be as yet; but still the cry is 
“they come.” Hark! may we not say of their footsteps— 

“I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 

Let us then up and be doing in the great work that is before us. Let us 
cultivate the broad acres of the Territories, and multiply our herds, that there 
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may be a sufficiency of food within our borders for all the inhabitants of the 
country, and also to supply the immigrant as he arrives in our midst. It is not 
desirable that we should depend any longer upon Montana for a part of our animal 
food, or upon Manitoba for any of our flour and meal. I am happy to say that 
within the last two years much has been accomplished in some of our settlements 
to produce these great necessaries of life. The thousands of bushels of grain 
raised at Prince Albert, in the Little Saskatchewan country, and in the vicinity 
of Edmonton, not forgetting Battleford, are an earnest of the millions which 
will yet be produced in these Territories. A late Agricultural Exhibition at 
Edmonton shows the excellence of the grain and vegetables that can be grown 
in the Saskatchewan valley. Such shows are commendable, and I hope the day 
is at hand, when Agricultural Societies, to encourage the procuring of good seed 
and stock; and to cause a generous rivalry among farmers, will be established 
in every district. 

We need not fear the want of a market. The requirements of the North and 
of immigrants will consume all the surplus that can be produced for some time. 
And in a few years we hope to have the railway. The iron horse with his train, 
setting aside the pony and the Red River cart, will then sweep away to be shipped 
to Europe our surplus wheat and cattle to feed the millions in the manufacturing 
towns and cities of the British Isles and the Old Continent. In process of time, 
this country may also have some manufactures; but for years we ought to give 
our chief attention to agriculture—with cattle-raising, either as an attendant or 
independent calling. And a dignified occupation is Agriculture—at once the most 
healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man. Of it the 
Poet says: 

“The proud throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane, 

The tribes of earth shall humble 
The pride of those who reign; 

And War shall lay his pomp away— 

The fame that heroes cherish, 

The glory earned in deadly fray 
Shall fade, decay, and perish. 

Honor waits, o’er all the earth. 

Through endless generations. 

The art that calls her harvests forth. 

And feeds the expectant nations.” 

There are other duties, however, which we must not neglect in the race for 
material prosperity. Our people during the long nights of winter should 
endeavor to store their minds with useful knowledge. Excellent books and 
periodicals are now easily procured, and to facilitate their circulation and place 
them within the reach of all, settlement libraries might be established. Again, 
those who have children should strive to obtain for them a good education. 
Kind missionaries of different denominations have done, and are doing, much 
to place instruction within the reach of not a few in the Territories. Parents 
should avail themselves of these opportunities to benefit their children, and 
should assist the teachers by their contributions. Let us hope that ere long the 
Government will be in a position to aid in this commendable work, and that 
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through the efforts of all combined the rising generation may grow up fitted to 
discharge the duties of good citizens. Let us seek to lay broad and deep in the 
intelligence and morality of our people, the foundations of free institutions and 
of a prosperous branch of the Canadian State. Each of us can perform a part in 
this great undertaking by striving himself or herself to attain a high culture, and 
by setting a good example to others. Let us sing, and not only sing, but act with 
Longfellow, in his Psalm of Life: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 

THE PRAIRIE 

To the buffalo hunter, the prairie is a country without equal. Winter and 
summer—there is his empire, there he finds true happiness in urging his swift steed 
in pursuit of prey, until recently so abundant and easy; it is there that without 
obstacle and, so to speak, without labor, he lays out roads, bounds over space, and 
enjoys a spectacle often grand although a little monotonous. Seen in the flower 
season the prairie is really beautiful, for its verdu re-covered ground is quite 
enamelled with different colors. It is a rich carpet of which the various tints seem 
to have been arranged by the hands of an artist; it is a sea which, on the least 
breath, undulates its scented waves. The plain, sometimes so uniform as to shew 
an apparently artificial horizon, suddenly changes into rolling prairie. Its beauty 
then increases; a thousand little hills now raise themselves here and there, and by 
their almost regular variety give the idea of waves on the ocean in the midst of a 
great storm. It appears as if the powerful hand of the Ruler of seas, mocking the 
fury of the waves, had seized them at the instant of their rising, and by a peremp¬ 
tory order, changed them into solid land. In many directions erratic stumps, seen 
on the top of downs or hillocks, appear in the distance like the petrified spray of 
foaming waves. Elsewhere the prairie is planted with clumps of trees and dotted 
with lakes as pleasing as they are various in form. Here are basins which one would 
say were the reservoirs of great rivers, and of which the sides carry visible marks 
of the levels, once assigned by the Supreme Artist to these dried-up ponds. 
Excepting the wild and rugged beauty of large mountains, excepting the view of 
a great sheet of water bathing a beautiful roadstead, and excepting all natural 
beauty improved by art—it is difficult to imagine anything more beautiful, or at 
least prettier and more lovely, than are some parts of the rolling prairie. One 
might easily believe oneself to be in an immense park of which the rich proprietor 
had called into requisition the most skilled talent. In the midst of these clumps, 
of these groves, of the rich verdure, of variegated flowers, of innumerable lakes, 
one asks: Where is the owner to whom belongs the large herds quietly grazing in 
the distance? Who has tamed this gazelle, so fleet, so graceful, that approaches, 
as if to salute the traveller—that fear startles away, that curiosity turns back 
again? These packs of wolves that sport round you, that bark, that howl and snarl 
in turn, are they the impatient pack waiting for the signal to start in pursuit of 
game? Then in autumn what a variety, what a number of aquatic birds cover all 
these lakes? Ducks sport themselves in thousands, the swan—that habitue of all 
beautiful artificial waters—is there swimming about with majestic negligence and 
cooing its mysterious song. 

■—Archbishop A. A. Tache, Sketch of the North-West of America (Montreal, 1870). 
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T imes are changing, and landmarks familiar to the old residents of Battleford, 
and living in the memory of many visitors, are passing away. The venerable 
stockade that for many years surrounded the barracks, and which in its 
early days was deemed necessary as a defence against assault from without, has 
been pulled down, and the barracks and a large area of land enclosed with a 
neat woven wire fence. The happy days of peace are here, and the defensive has 
given way to the aesthetic. 

The old stockade at one time gave to the barracks the appearance of a fort, 
but since the erecting of the new quarters for the men it was an eyesore, useless 
as a means of defence, and detracting from the primness that marks the post 
in its other details. 

* * * 

Another landmark familiar not only to every one here, but will be remembered 
by hundreds who passed through this place when it was an important halting 
place for all travellers and freighters passing between the East and the West— 
when people travelling between Winnipeg and Calgary and Macleod and other 
points in the south had to pass through Battleford. In those days the Battle 
River was much fuller than it has been for some years past, and freighters had 
to cross their outfits on the scow, while foot passengers either took a skiff or 
walked over on a foot bridge composed of flatted logs. 

As the local trade increased this primitive style of bridge gave way to a 
more imposing structure, strong enough to bear the traffic of the place. This 
was taken down every year just before the ice ran out and re-erected when the 
spring flood had subsided; the scow in the meantime taking its place. For a 
number of years this temporary bridge was built largely by private subscriptions 
of the townspeople and settlers in the neighborhood. The Local Government 
generally contributed something to this work, and since the organization of the 
Legislative Assembly, Mr. Clinkskill, our member, has paid the entire cost of 
taking down and replacing it. 

The magnificent bridge just erected by the Dominion Government has done 
away with the two old-time institutions—the scow and the temporary bridge. 
A few days ago the scow lay on the bank of the river between the old and new 
bridges; and had a picture been taken, it would have shown in a most impressive 
manner the progress of the place. Then, men had to depend almost entirely on 
their own resources and ingenuity to overcome difficulties: the Government was 
not looked to for everything as it has grown to be the custom; they were slow 
to do anything for outlying settlement; they had not yet learned the true wealth 
of the country, nor did they seem to think that the men whose energy and labors 
were to prove its value as a part of the Dominion were worthy of consideration. 
But in spite of long neglect the place went on and prospered, and looking back 
it is an open question whether or no this indifference did not do good by forcing 
men to depend upon themselves instead of throwing all their cares upon the 
Government. 


—Saskatchewan Herald (Battleford), August 27, 1890. 
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Next Year Country: A Study of Rural Social Organization in Alberta. 
By Jean Burnet. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 188. $4.50. 

T his book by Dr. Jean Burnet, Lecturer in Sociology in the Department of 
Political Economy of the University of Toronto, is the third to be published 
of a series of volumes on Social Credit in Alberta, its background and 
development. This series is sponsored”by the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council, and is directed and edited by Dr. S. D. Clark, a graduate of the Univ- 
versity of Saskatchewan, who is now Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Toronto. The Rockefeller Foundation has supplied financing for the series, which 
treats its subject in very broad terms; the first two volumes, already published, 
are a study of the Progressive Party in Canada by W. L. Morton, and an account 
of the Winnipeg General strike by D.C. Masters. 

Dr. Burnet’s book gives us an examination of the drought-stricken wheat' 
raising Hanna area of rural Alberta, an area selected for this work because, in 
Dr. Clark’s words in his Foreword to this volume, “it revealed more clearly 
than other areas not so severely hit by the drought of the 1930’s the kind of 
disturbances within the Alberta social structure which made possible the rise of 
the Social Credit movement.” No attempt is made in this book to explain com¬ 
prehensively the rise of Social Credit, save for a penetrating and succinct summary 
of the casual factors involved in its development, in Dr. Clark’s Foreword; but 
we do have here a study of the antecedents of Social Credit, and of its impact 
upon a local community, to which it gave hope in a dark hour, while at the same 
time playing a divisive role, and, in essence, solving nothing. 

The town of Hanna and its milieu are pictured as they appeared to the 
sociologist in 1946. Essentially, the picture presented is one of social and personal 
disorganization; this is primarily a study of social pathology, of unsolved social 
and economic problems. The writer expresses her basic point of view when she 
says (p. 3): “The rural community of the Hanna area has failed to adjust to the 
physical environment and to the world economic situation.” Dr. Burnet believes 
that ways of life developed elsewhere have decayed or are decaying in the Hanna 
area, and that nothing adequate has taken their place; this is an examination of 
the effects of economic maladjustment and cultural lag. Attempts to solve the 
problems of the rural area, for instance through the virtual suspension of demo¬ 
cratic local government and the substitution therefore of the Special Areas 
Boards, are alleged to have disintegrative effects. After commenting upon the 
departure of the young people from the area, Dr. Burnet says (p. 150): 

Thus in 1946 the rural communities of the Hanna area give no 
promise of continuing through the years. Thirty years ago they appeared 
to have developed an adequate institutional system. Their local councils, 
schools, churches, and farm organizations were flourishing, their informal 
social activities were numerous and diverse. The members of the 
communities were content with the present and optimistic about the 
future. Drought and depression, coupled with the technological change, 
have made the communities crumble. Their formal and informal 
groupings have disintegrated, their members have left or have stayed 
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on more in grim determination than in hope. The sociological problems 

of the settlement are unsolved. 

In the back of the author’s mind would appear to be the question whether 
indeed, they are soluble; whether the area named the “Palliser Triangle” after 
its pioneer surveyor, Captain John Palliser, ought ever to have been devoted to 
wheat farming, instead of being left as cattle country, as the Hanna area was 
down to 1909'1910. She indicates the factors in the extension of wheat farming 
to the area; the coming of the railroads, the boom in wheat prices before 1909, 
the development of dry farming, the rapid settling of other available lands, a 
series of years of good rainfall; and she cites (p. 121) Stephen Leacock’s vivid 
phrase, ‘‘Thus grew Alberta, or rather thus was it raised like a circus tent in 
the shouting years before the war.” From this rapid and perhaps not always 
wisely directed process of growth, many problems remain; and these are here 
subjected to a thorough, even ruthless investigation, as if in a clinical laboratory. 

This is a type of book of which we have as yet, in the “literature” dealing 
with Western Canada, all too few examples; and it is to be hoped that Saskatche' 
wan will have writers who will follow in Dr. Burnet’s footsteps. History, as an 
analytical study, concerned with cause and comparison, can make use of the 
techniques of sociology; it is, indeed, sociology in motion through the time 
dimension, so to speak, and the two disciplines interpenetrate and are intimately 
allied, like a pair of Siamese twins. Such a study as this, if well enough done, 
could be world-famous, even though it dealt with a very ordinary prairie town; 
there is nothing especially distinguished about Muncie, Indiana, which Robert 
and Helen Lynd of Columbia made the subject of their justly celebrated work, 
“Middletown,” and its sequel, “Middletown in Transition.” 

It is obvious that Dr. Burnet’s revealing study applies, with little qualifi¬ 
cation, to considerable areas of Saskatchewan, in the dry belt; the Hanna area, 
after all, is along our border. In fact, anyone familiar with any part of our province 
will find this book most illuminating. Its very title, “Next Year Country,” 
applies in some degree to the whole agricultural West, in which life has an aleatory 
character, sustained by hope of crops and rain. Hanna, one gathers, is a rather 
dreary little town of some eighteen hundred people, surrounded by marginal or 
submarginal wheatlands; but many of the problems here discussed—ethnic shifts, 
ethnic assimilation, and the social relations of ethnic groups, social stratification, 
town-country and village-country relationships, the impact of mechanization, 
drought, depression, protest movements—all these are of interest and concern 
to Westerners generally. 

Dr. Burnet recognizes the correlation between soil and rainfall maps and 
social unrest. She is particularly revealing, however, in her study of the separation 
and even the friction between the town and the countryside, and the differences 
in this respect between the growing town and the decaying village; her findings 
on this subject corroborate the insights of the brilliant American economist and 
social theorist, Thorstein Veblen. We have here something of great value to the 
student of our political and social life. 

Dr. Burnet’s work is thoroughly documented, not only from interviews and 
observation in and about Hanna, in the summer of 1946, and from the files of 
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the Hanna Herald, but also from a wide study of relevant printed material, 
American as well as Canadian. She has not hestitated to draw for insight upon 
literary sources, autobiographical material, and the work of novelists of the 
realist school, such as O. F. Rblvaag, R. R. Annett, W. O. Mitchell, and our 
own Edward A. McCourt. This material has been well-digested, and is handled 
with considerable analytical acumen. 

The style of this work may be described as adequate, if somewhat un¬ 
distinguished; though it is much freer from sociological jargon than most works 
of the sort, there are some solecisms, and though the author does occasionally 
cast a humorous and quizzical eye on her subject, she does not illumine it with 
wit and irony. 

One can understand that the response from the Hanna area to Dr. Burnet’s 
work has been highly explosive; the explosions, in fact, have echoed in the 
metropolitan press of Calgary. Dr. Burnet’s book demonstrates conclusively 
that, when a competent sociologist “moves in” on a prairie area, the result is 
not likely to give much aid and comfort to the local boosters’ club, or to the 
local Board of Trade. It may be socially useful in the broad sense, and salutary 
in the long run, but it cannot be pleasant to have everything from one’s tea 
parties and drinking habits to the most intimate aspects of one’s personal life 
regarded with the clear, cold eye of science, and then mercilessly exposed to 
public view. It is not pleasant to submit to the surgeon’s scalpel without an 
anaesthetic. If our students are to do studies like this, the studies had better be 
concerned, not with their “home towns,” but with some community which they 
do not expect to revisit, and which is sufficiently remote so that its troubling 
cries of rage and anguish will not reach them, when they publish their results. 
Perhaps, in Freudian terms, our prairie egos are not yet sufficiently developed, 
sufficiently secure, to withstand this relentless scrutiny. 

Hanna, I think, cannot entirely be denied our fellow feeling in its ordeal. 
Dr. Burnet displays a certain lack of sympathetic understanding of her subject; 
there are hints of a Torontonian condescension, no doubt quite unconscious. She 
views the prairies from outside, to be vivisected as an entomologist might vivisect 
a beetle. There is, of course, a great advantage in such detachment, such an 
outside perspective; but with all her meticulousness, her scrupulous scientific 
method, and her sure insight, something escapes Dr. Burnet; is it the breath of 
life? Her work is a kind of utopia in reverse; her picture of Hanna has in common 
with most utopias a certain repellent unliveableness, a certain unreality. 

One would never gather from this book that it is possible for a person of 
sensitive and cultivated intelligence and cosmopolitan experience—such a person, 
for instance, as Dr. J. M. Minifie, Washington correspondent of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation—to love the West, and even the “Palliser Triangle”! 
We have here a vivid statistical picture of drought and depression, but the 
emotions of love of our prairie country are not here. Perhaps Dr. Burnet would 
say that such emotions are the business of the novelist, not of the sociologist; 
but the emotions of depression, discouragement, despair are here in plenty! The 
struggle, the drama, the flavor, the human quality, the courage, even the heroism 
are largely missing (save occasionally, e.g., p. 11); one feels that Dr. Burnet 
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does not really like her subjects, our country and our people; she “murders to 
dissect’’ them. We have here a grim realism, with all the attractions left out. We 
hear “the dreary moanings of the prairie wind in the dry grasses, and about the 
buildings, or in the still cold nights, the lugubrious yelp of coyotes to add a last 
touch to their loneliness and desolation” (p. 23, citing Maclnnes), but we do 
not see the crocuses covering hillsides with their cerulean mantles in spring, the 
orange lilies ablaze in June; we do not hear the geese fly honking south, or see 
the fleecy clouds drift across the high blue prairie sky, or the Northern Lights 
drape it with a fiery curtain by night. Perhaps Dr. Burnet might have rounded 
out her understanding of prairie life had she consulted our painters and poets 
as well as our novelists. One gathers, however, that poetry is not her specialty. 
She cites only one verse: 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

She attributes this heroic couplet, rather implausibly, to Poe. In our prairie 
universities, we are accustomed to trace it to Alexander Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
Epistle I, line 95. 

Charles W. Lightbody 


Nouveaux Canadiens. By Frederic Bronner, M.A., Ph.D. Complete with 
Exercises and French-English Vocabulary. Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1950. 
Pp. iii, 212, illus. $1.50. 

T he “Nouveaux Canadiens” of Professor Bronner’s book are a young Parisian 
and the neighbors who homesteaded with him in southwestern Saskatchewan. 
The French narrator describes his account as fictional rather than auto' 
biographical, but the reader is prepared for the author’s later admission that it 
is in many ways his own experience of the West that is recorded here. The facts 
of the case are that Frederic Bronner came to Canada from Paris in 1909 to join 
his two brothers who had filed on homesteads in the Whitemud river district, 
south of Dollard. 

The reader of this unpretentious little volume by a professor of French at 
McMaster University will be interested to know of Dr. Bronner’s personal 
association with the early development of the ShaunavomEastend district, for 
the book has the accent of homestead life. The authenticity of detail is indeed 
the main appeal of these simple sketches. Nouveaux Canadiens is without historical 
purpose, but for people who have belonged to a pioneer prairie community or 
for those who have grown up amid the stories of early homestead days it recalls 
faithfully many memories of the past. 

Through Frederic Bronner’s account, one recalls the respect for water 
relearned in the digging of a well by hand, and the labor in the building of a 
shack and a sod stable. One recalls, above all, the turning of the first furrows, 
which the Frenchman confesses he directed poorly, his horses zigzagging so that 
unequal lines rolled back behind him, with rebellious clumps of grass not over' 
turned. Even the gophers seemed to exchange sarcastic comments as they looked 
on. At the end of the furrow one stopped to rest the horses and to adjust the 
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young broncho’s collar to prevent a sore shoulder. The man behind the plow 
was contemplated sadly by the watching cowboy, who saw in him the symbol 
of the end of his own undisputed happiness as the short grass country strove 
to reconcile ranchers and farmers. 

The description of harvesting the first crop combines an awareness of the 
universal spirit of harvest and a fidelity to its particular Western aspects. “Give 
us this day our daily bread: yes, the prayer is the same, but all the rest is different.” 
For example, the novel experience of driving a binder for the first time, with lines 
as long as telegraph wires, a binder whip reaching to the sky, and the horse on 
the left snatching the occasional mouthful of grain. Or later, the first empty 
racks rattling to the fields to return slowly, swaying from side to side, to the 
threshing machine. And the arrival of the “gang” in the early morning with 
dogs barking, horses whinnying, gates thrown open, water pumped, and a 
thousand questions answered, all at once. 

A Saskatchewan winter could not be described without the three-day 
blizzard which the French-Canadian Laflamme defines in his colorful idiom, 
“Dans l’ouest la neige qui descend elle monte, et la neige qui monte, elle descend.” 
A lighter moment in these winters is the dance at the school. The babies sleep 
on the desks pushed against the wall for the occasion, and dancing is interrupted 
only by the appearance of a boiler of coffee and “lunch.” When the homesteader 
reaches home at sunrise he feeds his stock for the morning before going to bed! 

These are the experiences that the young Frenchman shares with the other 
pioneers, natives of the Ukraine, Switzerland, Norway . . . but whose children 
will be Canadians. It is Dr. Bronner’s thesis that there is a place for all in loyalty 
to the new homeland, and most of the homesteaders mentioned simply represent 
the races that a prairie community brings together. Thus there is no real character¬ 
ization except in the portrait of the French-Canadian hired man. Laflamme is 
an independent personality, wise in country ways, and proud of his physical 
strength, yet ready to make up under his employer’s tutoring for the education 
he missed. “I only went to school three days in my life and then the teacher 
wasn’t there,” Laflamme would explain. 

The note of humour added chiefly through Laflamme gives the same zest to 
these sketches as it did to the exchanges from wagon to wagon on the long wheat 
hauling trips. For the homesteader a sense of humour was as essential a quality 
as resourcefulness. “If you can’t see the funny side of things,” Dr. Bronner 
suggests, “life is impossible in the Canadian West.” 

Margaret Belcher 


Fifty Years of Progress: Chiefly the Story of the Pioneers of the Watson 
District from 1900-1910. Edited by Ben Putnam, G.H. Sproule, K. F. Zoboski, 
T. J. Gormican. Watson: Watson Board of Trade, 1951. Pp. Ill, illus. $2.00. 

T his is the story of agriculture in the Watson community. It is not, signifi¬ 
cantly enough, a history of the town of Watson. The growth of the town 
and its institutions is viewed only incidently as they grew out of and served 
the activities of the farming community. In this way, the town itself is seen in 
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its proper perspective as an integral part of the agricultural district, inseparably 
linked with it, and meaningful only when considered in its relationship with the 
surrounding and supporting area. The absence of any account of the general 
development of the town itself, then, cannot be regarded as an omission. Fifty 
Years of Progress is complete as a description of the development within an 
agricultural area and of the institutions which it created to serve itself. 

A brief but excellent introduction gives its geographical and topographical 
setting within the Quill Lake district, and outlines also the early history of the 
area from the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the coming of the railway 
in 1904. For the first ten years of settlement, the pioneers are appropriately 
allowed to speak for themselves. As is indicated by the sub-title of the book, this 
section comprises the bulk of the work, and consists of biographical and auto¬ 
biographical sketches of the Watson pioneers of the period 1900-1910. It is here 
that the flavor of pioneer life is most evident, with the individuals who lived the 
early history of the area telling of troubles and triumphs, and recounting those 
events which stand out most vividly in the memory. Many are the accounts of 
exasperations caused by the peculiarities of oxen, especially their tendency to 
plunge without warning into the middle of sloughs and stubbornly refuse to 
move. Mention is made of doing road work in the Local Improvement District 
in lieu of paying taxes, and of the trip by horse and oxen from the end of steel 
before the railway got to Watson. Included also is the story of the two brothers 
who came to the North-West Territories instead of going to the Argentine 
Republic because a coin came up heads instead of tails. 

The use of a series of personal accounts such as those described, no matter 
how interesting and significant they may be in themselves, always involves the 
danger of causing a disjointed and disconnected whole. The editorial committee 
have in this case been wise enough to overcome that difficulty by including 
“A Brief History of Agricultural Development of the Watson District 1910 
to 1950” in the last ten pages. Though brief, it rounds out the picture, and gives 
a unity to the work which it doubtless would not possess had it to rely on in¬ 
dividual and personal sketches for the entire period. In these concluding pages 
the author recounts more than the community changes and developments which 
have taken place over the forty year period—the progress from pioneer to modern 
times which is the keynote of the book. He shows also how factors from without 
the community have affected this progress—the development of Marquis wheat, 
formation of the Wheat Pool, and the contribution of science in such matters as 
rust and weed control. 

The committee in their foreword lamented their lack of experience and 
“lack of trained personnel to do research work.” Any defects which may have 
resulted from this, however, have been more than compensated by the character¬ 
istics already indicated; the true feeling and authenticity of the pioneer atmos¬ 
phere evident in the work, and combined with that the vision to see its progress 
as embracing more than the individual year to year effort within the community 
itself. We are sure that the people of Watson are glad that the committee persisted 
in their commendable effort and did not, as they say they were tempted to do, 
“drop the whole matter and forget about it.” 


Evelyn Eager 
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P ioneer residents of the province have responded enthusiastically to Sask- 
atchewan Archives Questionnaire No. 2, entitled Pioneer Experiences, 
and to date more than 300 questionnaires have been completed and returned 
to the Archives Office. These have come from people who were born in the West 
in the early days of settlement, those who came from eastern Canada and the 
United States, those who mention Wales, Scotland or England as their birthplace, 
while others were pioneer settlers from continental European countries—Sweden, 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, the Ukraine, Austria or Belgium. The variety 
in places of origin of our early settlers is matched by the numerous occupations 
in which they were engaged before coming to the West. Many had farmed 
previously; others state their former occupation as an engraver, store-keeper, 
machinist, teacher, valet, tailor, charcoal burner, miller, seamstress, roofing 
trade apprentice, cotton mill worker, general labourer, tinsmith, etc. 

These completed questionnaires will provide a significant and valuable 
addition to the existing sources of information on western pioneer life. Further¬ 
more, through them the Archives Office has either received, or learned of the 
existence of such valuable items as minute books of S.G.G.A. locals, local im¬ 
provement districts, and political party organizations, community histories, and 
reminiscences, as well as photographs which tell their own stories of the early days. 

The Saskatchewan Archives Board appreciates the contribution made by 
those who have completed these questionnaires, and who have brought to light 
the existence of material of potential value to the Archives. 


A reference library of Canadiana known as the “Campbell Innes Library” 
has been established at Fort Battleford National Historic Park. It is named 
after the Saskatchewan representative on the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada, Mr. Campbell Innes of Battleford. During his residence at 
Battleford Mr. Innes was secretary-editor of the Canadian North-West Historical 
Society, and also played a prominent part in the restoration of the North-West 
Mounted Police barracks which was undertaken by the Government of Sask¬ 
atchewan a few years ago, and which contains an historical museum. The Library 
will specialize in books, pamphlets, periodicals and other printed materials relating 
to the history of the plains area patrolled by the Mounted Police. Donations of 
books to the Library will be welcomed; before submitting material, prospective 
donors are requested to contact Mr. J. D. Herbert, Custodian of the Park, so 
duplication may be avoided. 


Contributors 

Dr. Jean E. Murray is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Dr. C. W. Lightbody is Associate Professor of History at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Margaret Belcher is Assistant Professor of French at Regina College. 

Evelyn Eager is Assistant Provincial Archivist and Business Manager for Saskatchewan 
History. 
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Dr. Geo. W. Simpson 
Mr. John H. Archer 

Secretary of the Board and Provincial Archivist 
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PURPOSE 

The Saskatchewan Archives Board was established by an act of the Legislative 
Assembly in 1945 for the purpose of providing facilities for the collection, care and use 
of source material relating to the history of Saskatchewan. 

FACILITIES 

1. Two record depositories, one at the University of Saskatchewan (309-311 Field 
Husbandry Building), and the other in conjunction with the Legislative Library (275 
Legislative Building). Both buildings of fireproof construction. 

2. A trained staff to service the records and assist researchers. 

3. Equipment for microfilming and reading microfilm. 

ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 

1. The care of non-current provincial government records which have been 
transferred to archives custody. 

2. The collection and care of papers and documents produced by businesses, 
organizations, municipal bodies, school districts, and individuals, either in original 
form or as microfilm copies. 

3. A reference service for inquiries relating to the history of Saskatchewan. 

4. Publication of the magazine Saskatchewan History , biennial archives reports, 
and special publications. 

5. In general, to provide a program of activities designed to supplement the 
services and collections provided by the University and Government libraries and by 
the various public libraries and local historical societies in the province. 

HOW YOU CAN PROMOTE 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN SASKATCHEWAN 

1. By visiting the Archives Board offices in Regina and Saskatoon and becoming 
familiar with their collections and services. 

2. By notifying the Provincial Archivist of the existence of collections of letters, 
diaries, reminiscences, historical photographs, minute books of organizations, pioneer 
storekeepers’ and other business records, files of Saskatchewan newspapers and periodicals 
no longer being published. These should be permanently preserved by transfer to one 
of the Archives Board depositories or by being loaned to the Provincial Archivist for 
the production of a microfilm copy. 

3. By becoming a regular or a sustaining subscriber to Saskatchewan History and 
by making the magazine known to your friends. 

4. By forming a district or community historical society, or a historical committee 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, service club. Homemakers’ Club or other well 
established local organization, for the purpose of collecting and encouraging the preser¬ 
vation of historical source materials in the community. 


Memory Fails, Pioneers and Eye-Witnesses of Great 
Events Pass from the Scene of Their Labours, 
But a Record can Speak to Generations 
Yet Unborn 





















